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SUMMER PIES. 


ie is with some reluctance and many scruples of 


conscience that I indite the head of this 
article, and address myself to the confiding 
reader as a commender of pie. Not pie in 
the abstracte Oh, my unfortunate and much- 
abused stomach! how thou hast suffered, and 
what pains thou hast borne, from the sub- 
stance called pie! 

Not that I ever ate any—except when I 
was about fourteen years old ; then 
it made no difference what my food 
was; but I suffered in later years 
just as much as if I had, for it 
seemed, and still seems, when I see 
the pallid, cadaverous pastry disap- 
pearing on the flat side of a knife 
down some one’s throat, as though 


it could not but give them tweaks Batuine Car with Rucues. 


and twinges indescribable. 

The American concrete pie of 
the restaurant, the railway saloon, 
and the hotel is a 
thing to wonder 
at. It is generally 
lumpy on top, no 
matter what isinside 
of it, rather friable 
and brittle, and of 
a dull, sodden, vi- 
cious, viscous glu- 
cosity beneath. I 
never knew of any 
chemist analyzing 
one, but the pale, 
dripping, and really 
appalling appear- 
ance it” presents 
ought to turn atten- 
tion to it at once. 
I don’t know what 
is put into pies at 
hotels and restau- 
rants, but I often see 
dabs of a greenish 
vegetable or fruit 
which looks like tur- 
tle fat, and is, I am 
told, rhubarb; the 
name is enough— 
why not have some 
senna too? Or, if 
not this, a purplish 
black mess said to 
be cranberry. It 
matters little what 
is beneath ; itis the 
fearful envelope that 
covers all these tre- 
mendous — engines 
of dyspepsia that 
causes the scruples 
of conscience and 
qualms of stomach 
to which I alluded 
atthe outset. I have 
seen people making 
pies. ‘They take a 
wad of dough and 
grease and knead 
one into the other, 
roll it out thin— 
or thick, oftener— 
spread it over the 
top of some. inde- 
scribable mixture, 
bake it,-and eat it 
red-hot. 

Once a lady said 
to me, in answer to 
an inquiry as to the 
health of her fami- 
ly, ‘*Oh, we are not 
very well! Charley 
don’t seem to be ~<S 
hearty, and I have 1 
the most terrible Zix:, 72 
pains in my breast.” as 
She then mentioned 
incidentally that she Fig. l.—Boy’s Brug 
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‘¢ Seventeen pies! Good heavens! are you 
going to open a bakery ?” 
She replied, with wholly superfluous dig- 


nity, that they—she and her hus- 
band—ate that number of pies every 
week. I saw the man myself eat 
half a one at a sitting. This isa 
fact. 

Another man, long—no, short— 
of a generally -desiccated appear- 
ance and poor digestion, attended 
some lectures at a water-cure once, 
where they told him and others that 
Graham flour was a panacea for all 
the ills man is heir to; and, among 
other things, that pies were gener- 
ally horrible (too true), but that pie- 
crust made of Graham flour in con- 
nection with olive oil for shorten- 
ing in the place of fat, was wholly 
innocuous, if not positively fatten- 
ing. Absurd as it 
may segm, this man 
absolutely caused 
one of these things 
to be made, and had 
it brought on the ta- 
ble. It was during 
the war, when Fort 
Sumter was be- 
sieged, and this pie, 
from its generally 
invulnerable appear- 
ance, was at once 
dubbed ‘‘ the bomb- 
proof,” and it well 
merited the name. 
It was stomach- 
proof and knife- 
proof. Vulcanized 
rubber could not 
have been more dur- 
able, but it was nota 
bit worse than those 
generally hawked 
about the streets or 
sold at bake shops. 

I said ‘‘ summer 
pies” at the head of 
this article, for if 
there be any excuse 
for eating pastry at 
all it is when sum- 
mer fruits are ripe. 
Fruit pies, if proper- 
ly made, are not pies 
but tarts, and that is 
what I call a sum- 
mer pie. The under 
crust is not soggy or 
wet, and if the top 
one is properly made 
it has no more con- 
sistency or weight 
than a crumpled 
rose-leaf. I have 
seen tarts that fell 
into leavés ata touch 
—that could be no 
more cut apart with- 
out breaking into 
minute fragments 
than a cigar ash. 
This was pastry, and 
aman might eat of 
it and defy indiges- 
tion. If the reader 
feels that she has 
been basely betrayed 
after reading this 
and finding no di- 
rections or recipes 
for this article, I of- 
fer an apology at 
sight. You can’t ex- 
pect to know how 
to make such tarts! 
None of us know 
except the inspired 
one who does it. 
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weak stomach. You need in the first place sweet 
lard and good butter. Many persons use lard 
only, but to our mind the union of the two makes 
much more delicate pastry. Inthe second place, 
a hard moulding board—a marble or soap-stone 
slab is the best utensil; ditto rolling-pin ; very cold 
water in summer, and the lard and butter in the 
same condition. You are now to take a cupful 
of flour for each small pie, and half a cupful of 
lard and butter—not mixed together, but in that 
proportion. The flour is to be wet with cold 
water so soft that it can just be rolled out with- 
out sticking, and is to be handled as lightly and 
delicately as possible. Roll the — in a thin 
sheet, dab it all over with pats of butter on the 
end of a knife, dredge with flour, sprinkle a few 
drops of water over, and roll it over and over 
into a bundle. Roll it out again; this time ap- 
ply lard, and reroll it into a bundle again. Do 
this three times lightly, then put the paste away 
for an hour or two into a refrigerator or cellar 
bottom ; at the proper time repeat the operations 
previously described three times, and then pro- 
ceed to make the pie. Have the dishes ready, 
the fruit ready stewed, and put the paste on the 
pie-dish ; prick the bottom all over with a fork, 
and put it in the oven without the fruit. When 
baked and cooled, put the fruit in it and set it 
away. It should be eaten soon after. This, of 
course, only applies to an ‘open top” or tart- 
pie. If an upper crust is desired, the fruit must 
be put in when the pie is to be baked, and the 
top crust put over all. The advantages arising 
from stewing the fruit first are that the juice is 
retained and a greater quantity of fruit can be 
used in the pie. Where it is used in the natural 
state, the juice simmers out into the oven, gets 
below the crust, and makes a sloppy mess when 
cut into that is any thing but appetizing. 
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[arn Our next Number will contain a Suit 
with Cut Paper Pattern, various Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Dresses, a Mantelet arranged from a 
Lace Shawl, a novel device for looping a Riding 
Habit,a new kind of Crochet Gimp, and other 
useful illustrations. 

YE Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of numerous styles 
of Riding Habits, Whips, Belts, etc. ; Ladies’ and 
Children’s Linen and Piqué Dresses, Jackets, and 
Hoods; Lace Shawls, worn as Mantelets and 
Fichus ; Swimming Drawers, Lingerie, Purses, 
Sachels, etc. 

Tr We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 495 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Sample-Rooms. 


Y DEAR ALFRED,—I was very much 

amused yesterday, as I was strolling home- 
ward in the afternoon, to read over a certain 
door “Sample-room.” The door was open, 
but there was a broad screen just within, so 
that nothing could be seen. But I am very 
sure that something was to be smelled; and 
the smell very much resembled the odor of a 
grog-shop. Sample-room! Could any thing 
be more innocent? Samples of what? It is 
such a peaceful, mercantile word—it is so in- 
timately associated with “ patterns,” and what 
merchandise brokers call ‘* musters” — that I 
fancied a quiet room hung with strips of dry- 
goods, or arranged with shelves supporting 
shallow dishes of grain or other articles of 
commerce. Sample-room! Then it is a col- 
lection of specimens—illustrations, as it were— 
examples. What an interesting retreat! Speci- 
mens of what? Of birds, or beasts, or fishes ? 
Specimens of animate, or inanimate nature? 
Evidently of something onze animate, because, 
from the suggestive odor, preserved in spirits. 
Extraordinary reptiles, perhaps ; snakes, frogs, 
toads. Sample-room! How suggestive, yet 
how vague! 

As I meditated a figure came from behind 
the blind toward the door. It was a young man 
flushed in the face, unsterdy in gait; his eye 
drowsily heavy; lurching rather than walking ; 
yet well dressed, and evidertly well todo. Take 
care, my friend! Upon my honor, I thought 
he would dash against the side of the door. 
And now—ah! ah!—it seemed as if he would 
step out upon his head rather than upon his 
feet. This is one of the samples, I suppose. 
Is it a sample of the work done in this mysteri- 
ous place? This poor, dizzy, staggering, tipsy 
boy—is this a sample? Are there more of 
them? Look here! Alfred, I tell you the 
truth ; a young woman, neatly gloved, neatly 
bonneted, dressed in the fashion, came from 
behind the blind, swayed a moment at the door, 
and fell headlong upon the pavement at my 
very feet! These, then, are the samples! They 
show what trade is done here. They are sam- 
ples of ruined lives, of broken hopes, of horrible 
and inexpressible sorrow. A sample-room in- 
deed—for these are samples of human misery 
and degradation in every degree. I think we 
understand it now, Alfred. The sample-room 
smells like what it is. Here, you, Sir, behind 
the blind! if you made skoes you would put 
shoe factory over your door. As you make 





drunkards, why don’t you put grog-shop over 
your door? ; 

Not one of them dares to do it. Not one of 
this guild of traders is frank enough to call his 
business by its true name, And yet his sign 
deceives nobody. Every body who reads it 
knows exactly what it means. Like the chil- 
dren who spell a-p-e and pronounce it monkey, 
so every body reads sample-room and says grog- 
shop. Hallo, there, you, Sir, behind the blind! 
what do you doit for? This was what I wished 
to say. I should like to have looked over that 
sereen and to have said to the sample-room, 
‘ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Why don’t 
you call yourself by your proper name?” Now, 
my dear Alfred, perhaps one of the reasons that 
I was glad I could not was a half apprehension 
that I might hear from somewhere, in reply, 
the trying question, ‘‘ Why don’t you?” And 
what would that have meant? Do I adver- 
tise asample-room? Have you ever seen such 
a sign over my door? Or do I keep a sample- 
room? What would such a question have meant 
as addressed to me, or to you, my good Alfred ? 
Do people do business under a deceitful sign 
without knowing it? This was the question I 
meditated as I walked away from the sample- 
room. 

I passed a gentleman well known to us all, 
Alfred, whose features are permanently set in 
a benevolent expression. If he had carefully 
studied it before the glass with a model he could 
not have more successfully attained the air of an 
elderly philanthropist. His face seems to say, 
“Yes, I know how full of sorrow and suffering 
the world is, but I am resolved to beam it away. 
I intend to bring the finest expressions to bear 
upon it. This very face shall be balm to all 
who behold it.” Now every body, I say, knows 
this gentleman, and therefore nobody is de- 
ceived. His beaming is in vain. The balm 
of his countenance is not of Gilead. We all 
look at it, and we read sample-room as plainly 
as I read it upon the sign. The door is open 
and there is a high screen, and there is, so to 
speak, an odor of ardent spirits. We know 
that whatever the blandness of his face, and 
the neatness of his clothes, and the softness of 
his voice, and his shrugs and starts and liftings 
of the eyes, as if the wickedness of the world 
were almost too much for him—we know, I say, 
whatever all these may say, that he is a hard, 
sharp, selfish, grinding man. He has, indeed, 
the air-of a divine whose life is given to charity 
and prayer—just as the sample-room has the as- 
pect of a quiet retreat from the pressure of the 
street. It might be a study, you imagine—but 
it is really a grog-shop. This gentleman might 
be a saint, but he is really a hard old sinner. 
And if he should stop and say over the blind, 
“Why don’t you call yourself by your right 
name?” you can see that the retort would be 
terrible. 

Or do you know the Honorable Christopher 
Sly? If you do, you know that he is in very 
high place, and that he commands great influ- 
ence. His mind is bent upon his own advance- 
ment in his career, and he is less anxious to ad- 
vance by proofs of his real capacity—of an in- 
sight and foresight which may serve the public, 
and of an intelligence which is indispensable— 
than by intrigue and duplicity. Knowing that 
he has not the qualities that should put a man 
in the place he fills and keep him there, he tries 
to substitute others. For great public services 
he substitutes small private promises, and his 
life is a fever and ague—an alternate eagerness 
and doubt. The Honorable Christopher also 
is understoed by every body. He is another 
sample-room. We see the blind, and we read 
Patriot or Statesman over the door. But we 
smell the gin and the whisky. We know that 
in this case patriot or statesman means small 
politician, as we know that sample-room means 
grog-shop. 

Perhaps, Alfred, you think that a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. But, on the 
other hand, to give a dog a bad name is to ruin 
him. Do you suppose that names are of no 
importance? Name your next son, then, Ca- 
ligula, or Judas. I know a Judas who is for- 
tunately named John—fortunately, because if 
he were called by his own name the effect 
would be too startling. As for the Caligulas, 
if they can only contrive to be called Melanch- 
thon or John Howard, they will always be 
gladly received as vice-presidents of the Re- 
pression -of-Cruelty-to-Animals Society. A 
man may even be baffled by his name, and a 
certain tinge be given by it to his reputation. 
Coleridge called Charles Lamb “ gentle,” not, 
I am sure, from any thing in his writings, but 
because of his name. Charles and Lamb is a 
most innocent mingling. Suppose that the 
fiery Jonathan Swift had been called Charles 
Lamb, what awful confusions we should have 
fallen into! And what would have happened 
if Mr, Spurgeon had been named for Thacke- 
ray’s Reverend ,Lemuel Whey? Would he 
ever have filled his tabernacle? Would it have 
been possible to persuade people that the Rev- 
erend Lemuel Whey was a powerful preacher ? 

So, you see, there is some real reason for call- 
ing a grog-shop the sample-room. The nature 


of the thing is not really changed, and there is 
no actual deception; but we don’t wish always 
that things should be called by their right names, 
Names haye their own characters and associa- 





tions, and they impart them to what they cover. 
A name is often a mask. The child’s mother 
draws on a mask of a wolf's face, and instantly 
the poor child shrieks with terror, although he 
sits upon his mother’s knee, and hears his mo- 
ther’s voice beneath the silly pasteboard. When 
Miss Stewed Prune calls a leg a limb we all 
know that she means leg, and although some 
of us smile when she says limb, some of us 
would blush if she said leg. But do you sup- 
pose she objects to saying roast leg of mutton? 
Or take another very extreme instance, my dear 
Alfred. Which dentist do you think that your 
cousin Annabel would prefer, the one who pro- 
poses to dig out the r-tt-n part of her tooth, or 
the other who suggests that it is desirable to re- 
move the caries or affected part? Yet again, 
the same sensitive Annabel would read without 
a pang, in the “ Paradise Lost :” 


“His cattle must of rot and murrain die ;” 


and with a deep sense of delight Tennyson’s 
line, 

“The moist rich smell of the rotting leaves.” 

It is thus association that gives words their 
truest significance, Suggesting one association, 
a word is lovely ; suggesting another, it is odi- 
ous. When, therefore, my dear Alfred, we read 
over an open door, revealing a modest screen, 
‘“‘sample-room,” we think of the very things 
which I at first suggested, of innocent strips of 
dry-goods, of dishes of grain, of every thing 
harmless. Indeed, we drift deeper into pleas- 
ant suggestion, Asampleisaspecimen. Spec- 
imens may naturally make us think of flowers; 
why not of dried specimens? Dried rose leaves, 
thyme, sweet-marjoram, summer savory—all the 
delightful fragrant herbs which Dickens de- 
scribes so gayly in the tenth chapter of ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood”—those breathe sweetly upon the mind 
as we lift our eyes in the crowded street and 
read ‘‘sample-room” over the door. But if 
we lifted our eyes and read “ grog-shop”—-bes- 
tiality, madness, degradation, ruin would be the 
horrible vision that would overshadow us. And 
so, Alfred, if, instead of that bland counte- 
nance of which I spoke, we should see the sour, 
sharp, cruel aspect which would strictly reveal 
the soul behind, how aghast we should be! 
That benignity is associated with benevolence. 
Perhaps you and I know in this instance how 
little it really is so; but Rusticus does not know 
it. As he looks he admires, and as Ralph 
Nickleby passes him he delights to think that 
human nature is capable of such goodness as 
that expression suggests. 

Is it different with Sly? And do you quarrel 
with the illusion? Would you really prefer that 
Mr. Nickleby should look the curmudgeon that 
he is, and that our dental friend should have 
no discretion in adjectives? Would you like 
to see over every corner store, ‘¢ drunkards 
made here,” instead of ‘‘ choice wines, pure as 
imported” (just as pure, I have no doubt); 
and over every modest and screened open 
door would you have ‘‘ grog-shop,” rather than 
**sample-room?” Think for a moment, my 
friend, how much of life is illusion of many 
kinds? Turn your head upside down and look 
at the landscape. "Tis the same scene, and 
the eyes are unchanged. But what a different 
effect! You stand upon the plain of Mara- 
thon—it is dirt and turf and stones; no more. 
Or you bring home a jar of the water of the 
Jordan, or a flower from the margin of the 
Avon. Are they perceptibly different from the 
dirt and water at your door? No, not percep- 
tibly; but there is yet an infinite difference. 
Your imagination has touched them. They 
are enchanted earth, and magic water. Life 
is surely pleasanter because of a value that is 
imaginative only. 

And thus, Alfred, the most subtle poetic laws 
determine the title of a rum-hole, and decree 
that it shall be sample-room and not grog-shop. 
The rose, indeed, does not smell sweeter by 
another name; but no other name suggests so 
sweet a smell as rose. Let us not quarrel with 
the sign, nor think that it is mere hypocrisy. 
It does not change the thing; but it changes 
the suggestion, and to the loiterer along the 
street who is not bent upon shopping it is the 
suggestion and not the thing that is important. 
Indeed, Alfred, walking in the country I see 
these summer days hastening to hide all un- 
sightly heaps of refuse and earth with lovely 
foliage; and strolling in the city, I recognize 
the same great universal instinct, when I ob- 
serve with what words of pleasant association 
the hideous fact of the grog-shop is concealed. 
The very avoidance of the fact shows me how 
ghastly it is felt to be. The words “sample- 
room” are a most eloquent temperance lecture. 

Yours, my dear boy, 
An OLp BacHELor. 





SCIENCE SCIENTIFICALLY 
TREATED. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE is one class of men to whom F would 
have the United States government give 
whatever they ask for, and that is the men of 
pure science. All that need be established is 
the fact that they are men of science, and not 
charlatans; and this is the easiest thing in the 
world, Indeed, the fact establishes itself, Ev- 














ery one is aware that Professor Prerce stands 
at the head of all living mathematici. It is not 
necessary to know what he is up to. I don’t 
suppose there are a dozen people in the world 
who do know. But no one has any doubt that 
mathematics is a thoroughly innocent calling, 
You open his book which represents the last re- 
sults that his science has yet reached, and you 
see a manuscript volume that looks very much 
like the ciphering-books which the boys and 
girls used to make in the village schools. You 
learn to your astonishment that the product of 
two factorially homogeneous expressions which 
does not vanish, is itself factorially homogene- 
ous, and its faciend name is the same with that 
of its facient, while its facient name is the same 
with that of its faciend. You are, of course, 
‘struck all of a heap” by this startling asser- 
tion, but-you are somewhat soothed at seeing it 
followed up only by common-looking ‘ sums” jn 
simple addition, agreeably diversified by the 
childish game of “ tit-tat-tay,” or an occasional 
inoffensive equation. As you turn leaf after 
leaf, and reflect that the President and all his 
Cabinet, that the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, that not even Cates Cusnine knows 
enough—I do not say to write such a book, but 
so much as to read it after it is written—and 
you can only exclaim, Allah il Allah! The 
glory of a nation which can produce a man who 
can produce a book that nobody can read! 
Now, when such a man says to Congress, ‘I 
wish to ascertain what the results will be if 
K?=0O. Give me an appropriation for that pur- 
pose,” all that. Congress need reply is, ‘‘ How 
large an appropriation ?” 

‘¢ Fifty thousand dollars,” says my mathe- 
matician, for instance; and let our wise and 
generous uncle hand his nephew the fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and pat him on the head for a good 
boy who minds his book and does credit to the 
family. When Professor Acassiz says, “In 
the centre of the South American wilderness, 
far up the Amazon, I suspect there is a fish an 
eighth of a millionth of an inch long, which I 
have never seen, and which, if he is the beast 
I take him to be, will fill the gap that yawns 
in my ichthyological chain; will you please 
send me thither in a squadron?” I would have 
him sent instantly, horse, foot, and dragoons. 
To be sure, most of us would not know that 
fish-bone from any plebeian trout’s anatomy, 
and can not see in the least of what consequence 
it is whether K? equals O or not; but that is 
the beauty of it. In a country so bent as ours 
on material, tangible products, it is a whole- 
some corrective to have here and there a man 
who loves a fish for the fish’s ewn sake, and not 
for its weight at the fish-flakes or its profits at 
the provision stores. We shall never pre-empt 
the North Pole if we find it, but it is pleasant 
to know that there is a North Pole. Commerce 
can serve itself very little of the Northwest 
Passage, but much is gained when we have 
learned that we can not use it. 

But, after all, the uselessness of scientific re- 
search is but a pleasing dream. In fact, the 
results of science seem to be the basis of art. 
You may scorn Professor AGassiz’s fishes, but 
they will be sure to rise up in judgment against 
you. You may give the cold shoulder to Pro- 
fessor Prerce’s K? and O’s; but it is an al- 
gebraical romance. Stars rise and set, suns fire 
and fade according to those inflexible little let- 
ters. Of no consequence whether K? does or does 
not equalO! Why, if K? were greater than 0, 
yonder madcap of a comet, that is content now 
to give us a frisky flirt with his tail, would let 
drive at us head first, and shoot through us like 
a bullet, sending the wounded earth staggering 
up against Mars, which, in its turn, would fall 
bump into Jupiter, which would at once turn to 
and break up the rings of Saturn, like any hon- 
est Internal R. Commissioner; or perhaps the 
earth would shatter into ten thousand little 
pocket earths, scampering around among tle 
dignified planets like snow-flakes in a whirl- 
wind ; and then what becomes of your appropria- 
tion bills? No, my countrymen, unless you want 
the whole solar system to go to pieces, you will 
do well to give Professor Pierce, and all other 
wise men, ample room and verge enough to ci- 
pher out their O K’s in peace and quietness. 

But a loyal American is gifted with some- 
thing of the sang froid of THEODORE PARKER, 
who, when told that the world was coming to 
an end, responded: “‘ What is thattome? I 
live in Boston.” What should you care for the 
solar system? You are an American citizen! 

Yes, and you may say it was pure science 
that saved the American Republic. It was 
the investigations and the observations of scien- 
tific men that told us where to go and what to 
doin the late war. You appropriate a hundred 
thousand dollars to a geological survey, and a 
company of civil engineers begin dragging their 
chains across country, sighting and measuring 
as they go. To what use? ‘To no use at all, 
you would fain say, except the pleasure of 
knowing upon what sort of inheritance you have 
fallen. But you can not long roll that sweet 
morsel under your tongue, for up spring the 
warriors and tell you that, when our struggle 
came, this whole country, owing to the engincer- 
ing mappings and measurings, lay outspread be- 
fore them, and the minute knowledge they pos- 
sessed of its fields and floods, its mountains and 
valleys, its highways and by-ways, saved us 
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millions of money, months of time, and precious 
life untold. 

It is true that while nothing is more certain 
than science, nothing at the same time is more 
uncertain. The ocean, say the wise men, grows 
denser and denser the deeper you dive, till it 
upbears every burden, and the lost ships and 
the dead men sink no more, but lie unresting on 
its unquiet bosom. And when you have as- 
similated and survived the horror of this awful 
sepulchre, another king arises who knows not 
these JosePns, and proclaims and proves that as 
the ocean grows more dense, so compress all 
things cast into its depths. So the ships go 
down to the bottom of the sea, and the dead 
men lie tranquilly in coral caverns and grottoes 
more beautiful than art can sculpture, and there 
He giveth his beloved sleep. Under the lead 
of the wise men, we have peopled all the whirl- 
ing worlds, We have aimed at the moon with 
our telescopes—we have even measured out to 
the moon-men the size of the smallest tower we 
would condescend to look at, and have told them 
where to place it if they wish us toseeit. And 
now, lo! the moon-men have the laugh on us, 
for, say the astronomers, they struck their tents 
ages ago as silently as WASHINGTON stole away 
from Long Island, and left only a scarred, sul- 
len, deserted, irreparable ruin, which we have 
all this time been staring at as the happy home 
of our nearest neighbors! 

But perhaps the astronomers of the next age 
will bring them back again! 

‘They say that men of science have their lit- 
It is difficult to 
helieve it. Imagine the provocation that could 
cause hot blood over a factorially homogeneous 
idemfaciend, vanishing at that! Fancy a fall- 
ing out between the jaw of an ichthyosaurus 
and the thigh-bone of a megatherium, and how 
unwise to let your angry passions rise over the 
proprietorship of any discovery, when your 
Great Falls hieroglyphs were photographed off 
a shingle in Philadelphia, and your Cardiff 
Giant was buried between two days! Surely 
science does not tend to petty disputations. 
She goes off on a false scent sometimes, but 
her search is always for truth. She deals with 
realities. She explores the eternal records. 
All things of to-day are flitting compared with 
the ages whose trace she seeks with untiring 
eve. Nothing is unimportant, for the little as 
well as the great has left its footprints in the 
rocks. The vestiges of creation are the patter 
of the rain-drops as well as the tread of levia- 
than. Selfishness and smgllness are lost in this 
noble pursuit of the great, the vanished, the 
silent unknown. 

Which, perhaps, explains the altogether un- 
precedented and astonishing fact of the return 
to Congress of appropriation money. <A cer- 
tain object for which Congress voted a certain 
appropriation has been accomplished before the 
money is spent, and the balance of it is to be 
returned to the government! Can history fur- 
nish a parallel ? 

But it was’ an appropriation intrusted to 
scientific men for scientific purposes. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING COSTUMES. 


HE bathing season has returned, and bathing 

suits are again in requisition. A variety of 
fancy materials are used for these suits, but ex- 
perience proves that nothing is so good for the 
purpose as flannel. Twilled flannel sufficiently 
fine is sold for 50 or 60 cents a yard. Seven or 
eight yards are required for a well-made suit. 
White, navy blue, and very dark gray are the 
most popular colors for suits, as they will en- 
dure rough usage. Scarlet suits are gay and 
pretty at the beginning of the season, but are apt 
to fade to an undecided pinkish hue. Dark 
Scotch plaid flannels: are chosen by brunettes, 
who consider the becoming, and require color. 

Wiry moreens, and stiff serges that are partly 
cotton, are commended by merchants for bath- 
ing-dresses. They say they do not retain the 
water, or cling as closely to the person as flan- 
nel. ‘These fabrics are made up at the furnish- 
ing houses in stripes, plaids, and solid colors. A 
flannel suit of good quality and well made costs 
$10; moreen suits, $8; cotton serge, $6; old- 
fashioned, unsalable materials are made into 
suits, and sold for $4 or $5. 

The trimming for-bathing dresses is alpaca 
braid stitched on flatly, or box-pleated in ruches, 
or else the garment is scalloped and bound with 
braid. Bias bands of striped flannel are also 
used for trimming. . 

The only novelty in bathing suits is the kilt 
skirt made in pleats all turned one way, and 
stitched flatly their whole length. These are 
heavy when wet, but they conceal the figure, and 
are more especially becoming to slight ladies. 
The waist is a Garibaldi, or else a square yoke 
with the body pleated to a belt. A belted 
blouse, or a polonaise cut like a long sacque, is 
the best upper garment for ladies inclined to 
stoutness. ‘The skirt reaches to the knee or be- 
low it. A gay sash knotted at the side adds to 
its beauty. Very high-necked waists and long 
close-fitting sleeves are preferred in this country, 
but foreign ladies leave the arms unencumbered, 
and free for exercise. Some imported suits have 
the body and trowsers in one garment envelop- 
ing the figure, and shaped like the sleeping 
drawers worn by children in winter. 

The trowsers of all suits are made by the or- 
dinary closed-drawers pattern given in a previous 
number, They are yery full about the hips, are 





buttoned on the sides, and are pleated to a belt. 
Make the front of the belt in a deep and broad 
point, as that does away with the ungraceful full- 
ness. Some trowsers are gathered into a but- 
toned band at the ankle in ‘Turkish fashion; oth- 
ers are sloped very narrow, left loose, and scal- 
loped. Flannel suits should be made large, to 
allow for shrinkage. There should be no rough 
seams left to irritate the skin. Thick seams 
should be bound on the wrong side. ‘To sew 
seams that are merely double of the flannel, first 
make the seam on the outside as if the garment 
were being made wrong side outward, then turn 
the garment and sew it in the usual way on the 
wrong side, inclosing the raw edges of the stuff 
between the seams and out of sight. 

Marine fancies are seen among the prettiest 
suits. A navy-blue flannel blouse, trimmed with 
white braid, has a wide, square collar in true 
sailor shape, with an anchor wrought in the cor- 
ners. A white moreen suit, similarly made, and 
trimmed with blue, has no collar, but a blue per- 
cale neckerchief is worn loosely around the neck, 
and tied in a sailor’s knot in front like the Ida 
Lewis scarfs of last season. A pretty suit for a 
blonde is blue and green checked flannel trimmed 
with scarlet braid. The braid is box-pleated on 
the polonaise, and sewed plainly up the outer 
seams of the trowsers. White moreen and stone- 
gray flannel, with cherry-colored trimmings, are 
pretty for dark complexions. 

Gentlemen’s suits, usually of blue or gray 
flannel, are made with short belted blouses and 
trowsers. A white cord is up the outer seams 
of the trowsers, and flat Hercules braid trims 
the blouse. 


BATHING SHOES, CAPS, AND HATS. 

Sandals and pretty straw slippers with cork 
soles are used abroad for bathing shoes. A 
ruche of braid trims the top of the slippers, and 
they are held on by braid strapped across the 
instep. A yarn moccasin is made by industrious 
young ladies from directions given in Bazar 
No. 28, Vol. II. The shoe most used is made 
of common canvas with manilla sole. It is 
clumsy-looking, but serviceable, as it lets in wa- 
ter but keeps out sand. Price $1 a pair. 

Bathing caps of oiled silk, trimmed with braid, 
and made like those illustrated in this paper, 
cost $1 50 or $1 75. Many ladies do not use a 
cap at all, leaving the hair loosely flowing, and 
tied back by a bright-colored braid. Coarse 
broad-brimmed straw flats are worn to protect 
the face from the sun. A string of braid passes 
over the crown and ties the brim down at the 
sides. Bags of oil-silk and of twine are used for 
carrying bathing suits. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The traveling suit that meets with most favor 
during the present season of journeying is the 
shawl costume described early in the spring. 
It consists of a short slashed paletot and very 
long draped upper skirt, made of a gray wool 
long-shawl, and worn over a black silk skirt. 
The simple trimming of this stylish suit is the 
fringe woven with the shawl. A brown shawl 
casaque. ~ery long and draped in soft folds, is 
also much admired with skirts of brown or black 
silk. The shawl is sold for $8. A paletot and 
skirt, or a casaque ready-made, cost from $20 
upward. These suits are worn with black or 
brown straw bonnets, and are especially popu- 
lar with ladies of thirty years of age and more. 
Younger ladies wear casaques of very thick buff 
or gray linen over black silk skirts. 

Jet jewelry is worn more than ever, as it is 
in good taste with the écru, turtle-dove gray, 
black, and white costumes of the season. Brooch- 
es and ear-rings are very large, and in Moorish 
designs, made up of many slender jingling bits 
and pendent drops. In highly polished French 
jet these are $20 a set. A beautiful set repre- 
senting a dove on the wing with an olive branch 
in its mouth is $30. Others of more massive 
hexagonal blocks and squares are $15. Large 
crosses, three inches long, made up of small rings 
and squares of jet, are more worn as pendants 
than are lockets: $8 or $9. Jet chains are very 
large beads in front, graduating smaller toward 
the back ; they pass but once around the neck : 
$10. Chatelaines of finely cut jet are $7. 
Aigrettes of jet for the hair, or for black lace 
bonnets, have many outspreading rays: $8 to 
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Instead of the velvet ribbon necklace, so un- 
comfortable at this season, young ladies arrange 
a new suivez-moit by attaching medallions or 
crosses to long ribbons—two yards and a half in 
length and an inch wide—and wearing the rib- 
bon so loosely that the ornament hangs on the 
cravat bow or below it, while the ribbon is care- 
lessly passed over the shoulders and tied behind 
half-way down the corsage in a bow with long 
ends. 


SUMMER HATS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The dress hat worn by gentlemen in the city 
isa tall hat of pearl-colored cassimere (felt), with 
a narrow band and binding of the same shade. 
Glossy gray beavers and wide black bands, ex- 
cept for mourning, are repudiated by gentlemen 
of taste. Dress hats for the watering-places are 
of fine Dunstable or Milan braids, either white, 
brown, gray, or black. These straws are of finest 
quality, in sailor shape, with broad ribbon bands. 
Dunstable hats are $6. Softer Milan braids 
cost from $6 to $12. The hat for rough usage 
in the country is the unbleached Mackinaw braid. 
It is soft and pliable, very light, not injured by 
the weather, and is in the stylish sailor shape. 
Price $2 50 to $5. Cool, light, negligee hats, 
of striped seersucker to match summer suits, are 
made merely of the thin material without foun- 
dation. ‘The bell-crown has gores stitched to- 
gether, with an eyelet at the top for ventilation. 
A bias band of seersucker is stitched around the 
crown, and the soft brim is two or three layers 
of the guods ornamented with rows of 2...shing. 
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$2 50. Those dressy hate of gray Japanese silk. 
made in the same way are $4. English yacht- 
ing hats are of black tarpaulin on a cork body, 
or of fine straw covered with black oil-silk : price 
$6. Still prettier than these are flannel hats, 
of navy blue, pale blue, or white flannel in sailor 
shape, but soft, with silk lining. The blue hats 
have white bands, the white hats blue. Price 
$6. Fishing hats of pith made in Hong-Kong have 
ugly double crowns, but are exceedingly light 
and cool. The sweat-band is made of cane, and 
set on knobs half an inch from the crown of the 
hat, allowing the air to have free circulation in- 
side. Others have single crowns, with brims or 
without. Price $5. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, 
ConstaB_eE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLtor; Union 
Apams; and Danie, Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 


M. LapovutayeE, the distinguished French au- 
thor, and the firm and effective friend of the 
Union during the late troubles, has been ‘‘in- 
terviewed’’? by an American gentleman. The 
object was attained with some difficu!ty, as M. 
LABOULAYE not only avoids general society, but 
lives in great seclusion at Glatigny, Versailles— 
a hamlet possessing a great monument, a great 
inn, and great lindens planted under the reign 
of Madame DE MaInTENON. He spends nearly 
all his time in his garden—a large, original, rus- 
tic sort of prairie, where he walks, works, and 
dines when the weather permits. Some one 
hunts him up, and he comes in with a smile and 
outstretched hand. Whatapleasant man! His 
face is very bright, his look frank and gentle. 
His eyes are black, a little weary. His features 
are energetically drawn. His mouth folds in a 
frequent smile touched with raillery, and the 
lower lip, a very expressive feature, is pursed 
up ironically; it is his little poison-bag. But 
his nose—his nose, and that alone, is very grave. 
All the professor is there. Every where else 
you see but the man of wit and the man of hon- 
or. His face is completely shaved, like that of 
a Boston minister. His hair, still black, falls 
long and flat at the side, and forms an evangelic- 
al head-dress. I do not declare that he wears a 
biblical coat like that of the late Mr. CoQqUEREL; 
it is wide; and the black waistcoat, buttoned to 
the chin, hardly lets you see the ear of a white 
cravat. A costume for a minister—not diplo- 
matic but Protestant. Quite a clerical figure; 
a nice, witty abbé, one of those philosophical 
abbés who will say to you, ‘‘ Take a bit of that; 
it does not break a Good-Friday fast.” He is 
quite the man his books would indicate. He 
converses as he writes and as he thinks, with 
the same grace and the same good sense, tem- 
pered by the same satiric gayety. In listening 
to that live and lively expression, which plays 
and flowers out with such a charm, but which 
ean only scratch so prettily, I-have felt myself 
reading another chapter of “ Paris in America,” 
or a passage of ‘‘ Prince Caniche.”? He works in 
his bedchamber on a little white table. This 
table is literally covered with letters, from every 
country, by unknown friends. He has received 
a very large offer to come to this country to de- 
liver a course of lectures. 

—‘Tom Brown’’ of Rugby. an “old boy,” 
better known as Mr. Tom HuGues, whose last 
book—‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby,” 
was recently published by the Harpers, is com- 
ing to the United States in August to spend a 
few weeks. There is nota living Englishman 
who could receive from our colleges and schools 
so hearty a welcome as ‘Tom Brown.” 

—M. CHartes Hueco, son of Victor, has 
been to London and dined with Louris Bianc, 
where he says he ‘“‘met Mr. SMaLLEy”’ (the Lon- 
don man of the Tribune), ‘‘ who is an amiable man ; 
and an amiable American is worth two charm- 
ing Englishmen”—a novel but pleasing social 
arithmetic. 

—If the ‘‘Grand Beethoven Festival’ recently 
held in this city did nothing else, it put goodly 
sums of money in the purses of certain musical 
folk—PareEPa having received $600 for each per- 
formance; KELLOGG, $500; and BRIGNOLI and 
Le Franc, $300 each, which ought to be consid- 
ered ‘‘ fair wages for fair work. 

—It is estimated that Mr. DisRAE.I will re- 
ceive from the Lonemans, APPLETONS, HATCH- 
ETTE (Paris), and TAUCHNITZ (Leipsic), one hun- 
dred thousand dollars copyright for ‘‘ Lothair.” 

—For warbling twenty nights next winter in 
opera at the Italiens, Paris, Parti is to receive 
eighty thousand francs, and a benefit which is 

uaranteed shall be worth to her fifteen thousand 

rancs. 

—Mr. SmyTHE, a member of the Parliament of 
Pennsylvania, in defending mothers-in-law, said, 
in his noble way: “I know ’em, Mr. Speaker. 
Have had several. They’re a good and useful 
class, and yet—well, with the best of ’em there 
may be trouble.” 

—Miss SmitH, of Kalamazoo, Michigan—a 
teacher of the young idea—has had a serious fall 
—fallen heir to $50,000. Young men are inform- 
ed that trains for Kalamazoo leave the Hudson 
River Railroad Dépot, Twenty-ninth Street, dai- 
ly, at 6 P.M. 

—This is fame! On the day of the reception 
of the news of the death of Mr. DICKENS, a con- 
ductor on one of the street railroads in Syracuse, 
sharing in the universal grief, said to an intelli- 
gent-looking passenger: ‘‘Sad thing, the death 
of Dickens, isn’t it?’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed,’’ replied 
the passenger. ‘I see he died at Rochester.” 
Conductor (dumfounded): ‘Oh no! he was an 
Englishman—lived in England.” ‘ Yes, I know 
that; but he died at Rochester, or near there.”’ 
Then, after a moment’s pause, the passenger 
added: ‘‘ He has a mighty smart sister, most as 
smart as he is—ANNA DICKINSON.” 

—There are frequent paragraphs in the papers 
that Orro GOLDSCHMIDT, the husband of JENNY 
Linp, is too extravagant for their income, and 
that Madame is about to open a singing semin- 
ary in Paris. Curious, isn’t it, that OrTo G. is 
always spoken of as “the husband of JENNY 
Lind?” 

—Generals BARNARD and WRieuHT and Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Micuie, of the Engineer 
Corps, have gone to Europe to examine and re- 
port on the fortifications and military equip- 
ments of Europe (and have a good time at the 
expense of our federal uncle). The Bazar re- 
members that the first commission of the sort 





appointed by the government was in 1855, when 
JEFFERSON Davis, then Secretary of War, ap- 
pointed Major DELAFIELD, Major MORDECAI, 
and Captain GrorcE B. M‘CLELLAN a commis: 
sion to visit Europe for the purpose of obtaining 
all possible information as to the military sys- 
tems of the principal nations of Europe. Their 
report was published in 1860, when Congress 
ordered 20,000 copies to be printed. Itis in two 
volumes, quarto, numerously illustrated. 

—In the course of the sermon on CHARLES 
DIcKEns, delivered in Westminster Abbey hy 
Dean STANLEY, he read the following extract 
from Mr, DicKEns’s will: 

“T direct that enone be inscribed in plain English 
letters on my tomb....I enjoin my friends on no ac- 
count to m: e me the subject of any monument, me- 
morial, or testimonial whatever. I rest my claims to 
the remembrance of my country upon my published 
works, and the remembrance of my friends upon their 
experience of me in addition thereto....I commit my 
soul to the mercy of God, through our Lord and Savioir 
Jesus Christ, and I exhort my dear children to try to 
guide themselves by the teachings of the New Testz- 
ment in its broad spirit, and to put no faith in any 
man’s narrow construction of its letter.” 

—The ages of the Judges of the new Court of 
Appeals are as follows: CuurcH, 55; GROVER, 
57; PeckHAM, 61; ALLEN, 62; RAPALLO, 47; 
FOLGER, 52; ANDREWS, 43. With the exception 
of RaPALLo and ANDREWS, all the Judges have 
been many years in prominent public positions— 
Cuurczg, as Lieutenant-Governor and Comptro!- 
ler; ALLEN, as Comptroller and Judge of the 
Supreme Court; GROVER, as Member of Congress 
and Judge of the Supreme Court; Fo.ceEr, as 
Senator and United States Treasurer; and Peck- 
HAM, as Judge of the Supreme Court. 

—If any young lady of New York was excess- 
ively married abroad, it was Miss BRADHURST, 
who has just wedded, in Berlin, GERALD FRANCIS 
TALBOT, an English gentleman, lieutenant in the 
Prussian Guards. First, the civil contract was 
formally read by the British Embassador, Lord 
A. Lortus; next, in the ball-room of the Em- 
bassy, before a brilliant company, the marriage 
service of the Church of England was performed 
by the bridegroom’s father, the Hon. and Rev. 
W. C. Tatnot, of England; and thirdly, the 
twice-married pair had to appear in the parish 
church and be married according to the Prussian 
law, else the matter wouldn’t “stick’”’ in that 
country. Finally, they were married. 

—A very pleasant “ personal”’ affair occurred 
at Ballston Spa, New York, on Sunday, the 19th 
of June, when the Rev. Dr. Deopatus Bancock 
administered the Communion to his five sons, 
three of whom are presbyters, and one daughter. 
The particular occasion that called the family 
together was to celebrate the Doctor's eightieth 
birthday. The three sons officiated at different 
services during the day; and after Evening 
Prayer the family proceeded to the cemetery to 
visit the tomb of the mother, who died four 
years ago. Flowers were placed upon the grave, 
and one of the Collects from the Burial Office 
was offered up to God in gratitude for the good 
example of the faithful departed. The good 
Doctor is in excellent health, and was able to 
join in certain other agreeable festivities on the 
following day. 

—Mr. Tuomas F. CARPENTER, a student at Cor- 
nell University, will probably be heard of here- 
after in some honorable capacity. At the late 
Commencement he gained two first prizes—one 
as the best student in the course of science, the 
other as the best in botany. Mr. CARPENTER 
is attached to the manual labor corps, and has 
earned his whole subsistence while in the Uni- 
versity. The janitor of the college, W. Haskins, 
took the first prize for an English essay. Atthe 
close of the proceedings an unusual incident oc- 
curred. President WHITE, at the request of the 
Chancellor of the Regents of the State of New 
York, delivered to Professor GoLpwIN SMITH 
the diploma of the by eo. conferring upon 
him the Doctorate of Letters. This title has 
only been granted two or three times in the 
history of the Regents. 

—The Rev. Morri_t ALLEN, of Pembroke, 
Massachusetts, is the second oldest living col- 
legiate graduated in the United States, being of 
the class of 1798, of Brown University. He is in 
his 95th year, and is in good health. The old- 
est living graduate is SamueL THATCHER (of 
Bangor), of the Harvard class of 1793. 

—Mr. James W. GERARD, one of the notable 
men of the New York Bar, said some pleasant 
and interesting things on the 1st inst., at the 
induction into office of the three new Judges 
of the Common Pleas: among others, that the 
same Court, more than two hundred years ago, 
was known as the Court of the Mayor, Alder; 
men, and Sheriff of New Amsterdam. PETER 
STUYVESANT was one of the first Judges. In 
thet day the Court was always opened with 
prayer. The speaker here read the prayer used 
upon such occasions, and pronounced it to be a 
model prayer in point of simplicity and purity 
of thought. In those days they did what we 
have finally concluded to do—that is, allow all 
parties to be witnesses for themselves in both 
civil and criminal cases. ey had juries then, 
but the Dutchmen did not like that system 
much, and generally preferred to have their 
causes heard before a Judge. Prtrer Stvuyve- 
SANT, he said, authorized the first fee bill in New 

ork. His doctrine was that lawyers should 
“serve the poor gratis for God’s sake,” and 
make it upin charging the rich man. Within one 
hundred yards of the Court-house, Mr. GERARD 
said, he had seen a man tied to the whipping- 

ost and whipped according to a judicial decia- 
ion, for an offense committed in the post-office, 
Sometimes they put the offenders in the stocks 
and threw rotten eggs at them. In 1665 the 
name was changed to the Mayor’s Court, and 
so continued for about one hundred and sixty 
years, or until about the year 1821, when it was 
altered to the Court of Common Pleas, The 
speaker recited a long list of names of those 
who had occupied seats on the bench of tie 
Common Pleas, and also those who were promi- 
nent practitioners at its bar. Among them ha 
mentioned De Witt CiinTOoN, the father of the 
Erie Canal; CADWALLADER COLEMAN, Colonel 
WILLETT, SAMUEL Jones, the grandfather of 
a Judge now on the Superior Court bench; 
MATTHEW LIVINGSTON, PIERRE C. VAN Wyck, 
Jos1sH OGDEN HoFFMAN, RICHARD RIKER, 
Joun B. IRVING, brother of WasHINGTON Irv- 
TNG, MarTIN 8. WILKIns, ExisHa W. Kine, Gen- 
eral ROBERT BoGarpvus, Davip GrauaM, JOHN 
LEVERIDGE, etc. The address of Mr. GERARD 
was delivered in his usual humorous vein, and 
was frequently relieved by anecdotes which cre- 
ated much applause, 
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Fichu of Black Tulle, Lace, and Satin Piping, Figs. 1 and 2.. 
To make this fichu take a piece of black figured tulle thirty inches square, 
and fold it diagonally in such a manner that the under part comes two 
inches below the upper one. ‘Trim the outer edge of each part with edging 
nearly two inches wide and slightly gathered ; about an inch above this set 
Cover the seams made by setting on 
Lay a few pleats in the 


box-pleated edging an inch wide. 
with black satin piping a quarter of an inch wide. 


top of the fichu at the 
back, and finish with 
a bow of black satin 
ribbon. <A bow of 
black satin ribbon 
holds it togethér ‘in 
front. 


High Waist with 
Point Lace Trim- 
ming. 

Tuis dress is of 
claret silk, with a belt 
and sash of velvet of 


Fig. 2.—Ficuu or Swiss 
Mus.Lin with EMBROIDERED 
RvurF_es.—Back. 


For pattern and Gosoription see Sup- 
plement, No. XIX., Figs. 55-57. 


the same color. The waist is 
closed with velvet buttons, The 
trimming consists of a revers 
collar and cuffs of point lace em- 
broidery. Figs. 36 and 37 of 
the Supplement give*the design. 
Work the embroidery as shown 
in the Supplement to Harper's 


Bazar, No. 11, Vol. III. Cut the waist from Figs. 37-39 of 
No. XV., Supplement, Harper's Bazar, No. 25, Vol. III. Cut 
the sleeves from Fig. 21 of No. VIII. of the same Supplement. 
‘This trimming may be used for any high-necked or heart-shaped 


wists. 


Heart-Shaped Blouse Waist with Velvet Revers. 


Tuis dress is of écru foulard; the waist is trimmed with black 


velvet revers, and is 
closed with black vel- 
vet buttons. Black vel- 
vet belt and sash. For 
the pattern of the waist 
see Harper's Bazar, 
No. 21, Vol. IIL., Sup- 
plement, No. I., Figs. 
7, 8,and 10. Cut the 
cuffs of black velvet 
from Figs. 58 and 59, 
Suppl., and trim them 
with a double piping 
of velvet and foulard. 











Fig. 1.—Ficuvu or Brack 
Tuite, Lace, AND SaTIN 
Pirinc.—F ront. 


Fig. 1.—Ficuu or PLeatep Swiss Mustin. 


Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


o. XXIL, Figs. 62 and 63. 


Le 


Hich Warst with Point Lace Trimmine. 
For desigu see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 36 and 37. 
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Ficuu oF Biack Toit, Insertion, aNd Laceg. 
For pattern and gescription 82e Supplement, 
’ 


No. XXVIL., Fig. 70. 


eee 
Fig. 1.—Ficuu or Swiss 
MusLIN WITH EMBROIDERED 
'  RurrLes.—Fronr. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XIX., 
igs. 55-57. : 





Fig. 1.—Ficuu ror Girt From 14 To 16 YEARS 


OLD.—FROnT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXVI., Fig. 69. 


Fig. 3.—Srction_ oF TRIMMING 
For Girt's Ficnv with 
Brett.—[See Page 485. ] 


Chemisette for Square- 
Necked Waist, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 485. 
Tuts simple and pretty chem- 
isette is made of Swiss muslin. 
The front is ornamented with 
strips of the material half an 
inch wide, which are stitched 
on. The front edge and neck 
are trimmed with Mechlin lace 
nearly two inches wide, ar- 
ranged in box-pleats. Cut the 
chemisette on the bias from 
Fig. 72, Suppl., hem the edges, 
and sew on the trimming. 





Tatted Breakfast Cap with Green Satin Ribbon, 
; igs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 485. 

To make this cap cut of black stiff lace from Figs. 33 and 34, Sup- 
plement, each one piece. Hem the front edge of Fig. 33 over black 
bonnet wire, sew Figs. 33 and 34 together according to the correspond- 
ing figures, and furnish the edge left free of Fig. 34 with wire. To 
the front of the cap, from + to +, sew tatted lace set on a strip of 
white tulle an inch and a quarter wide, in such a manner as to form 
windings ; from + to the ends pleat the tulle strip (see illustration), 
Work the lace with very 
fine tatting cotton with 
two threads as follows: 
Fasten the threads to- 
gether, and then with 
both of them work a 
scallop of 6 ds. (double 
stitch), 1 p. (picot), 5 
ds., 1 p., 7 ds. ; close to 
the scallop work with one 
thread only a ring con- 
sisting of 7 ds.; fasten 
to the free end of the scal- 
lop, work 7 ds.; close 
to these work a ring of 
5 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 1p, 
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Tutte, Lace, AnD SaTIN “#3 
Pirinc.—Back. 















Fig. 2.—Ficuu For G1irL FRoM 
14 to 16 YEARS OLD.—Back. 


For pattern and ce see Sup- 
plement, No, XXVL, Fig. 69. 


Fig. 2.—Ficuu oF PLeatED Swiss Musiin. 5 ds., fasten to the first ring where 
ACK. it is closed. Close to this work 

For pattern and Sestsiption see Supplement, over the inserting thread a scallop 
No. XXIL, Figs, 62 and 63. of 7 ds., then work with one thread 

only a ring of 4 ds., fasten to the 

last p. of the former ring, 2 ds.,.twice alternately 1 p., 1 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 
1 p., 4 ds.; close to this a ring of 3 ds., fasten to the last p. of the fore- 
going ring, 2 ds., four times alternately 1 p., 1 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 3 ds. 
The ring last worked forms the middle of one point of the lace; work the 
remaining rings and scallops in the manner above described, but reverse the 
order of succession. In working the last ring of the point form a p. at the 
middle of it, to this p. fasten the working threads after completing the last 
scallop, which is joined to the first scallop. Work the remaining points 
of the lace in connec- 
tion with the first 
point (see Fig. 5). 
For the tatted foun- 
dation of the cap work 
five rosettes like that 
shown by Fig. 3. To 
make a rosetfe work 
the middle ring with 
2 d3., three times al- 
ternately 1 p. two- 
fifths of an inch long, 
87ds., 1p.,. Podsi; 
fasten the working 
thread and cut it off. 





















Heart-SHarep Biovse WAIST WITH VELVET REVERS. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs, 58 and 59. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. _ 





The next round is worked with two threads as follows: Fasten the inserting 
thread to a p. of the middle ring, and over it work 1 ds., four times altern- 
ately 1 p. one-sixth of an inch long, 2 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., fasten to the next p. 
of the middle ring, and repeat three times from +. . Fasten the threads. 
« ‘The rings of the next round are worked with one thread only. For each of 
these rings work three times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., and fasten to the 
p. of the preceding round and each other. ; 
Surround the rosette with a row of larger 7 
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Fig. 1.—Frenu with Bett ror Giru 
FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD.—FRont. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIV., Figs. 66 and 67. 

























vy. 1.—Tattep Break- 
rast CaP WITH GREEN 
Satin Rippon. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 33 and 34. 


rings; for each of these 
work 6 ds., three times 


alternately 1 p., 6 ds. ; Swiss Mustin Breaxrast Cap. 
wh: a nae 
fasten in the manner _ For pattern and description see Supplement, 
shown by the illustra- No, XXL, Figs. 60 and 61. 
tion when the five ro- 7 


settes are completed, 
sew them together as 
shown by Fig. 3, sur- « * 
round the foundation 
first with the insertion, 
Fig. 5, and then with 
the lace above de- 
scribed. The inser- 
tion is worked in two 
parts with shuttles as 
follows: Work the up- 
per half of Fig. 5 in 
connection with the 
foundation (the rings 
are always worked 
with one thread, the 
scallops with two 
threads); at the mid- 
dle of each scallop fas- 
ten to the edge of the 
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Fig. 1.—Briack Gros Grain PALetot.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 39-42. 


Fig. 2.—CuHeEMISETTE FOR 
SquarE-NEcKED Wailsts. 


For 
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as see Supplement, 
No. XXIX., Fig. 72. 


~¥s par heh 


Fig. 3.—Crown or Tattep 


rosette; form the 
corners of the inser- 
tion between the ro- 
settes in the manner 
shown by Fig. 3. In 
making the second 
half of the insertion 
fasten to the rings 
of the first half; the 
p. connecting the 
rings of the second 
half must be a little 
longer than those of 
the rings of the first 
half. Join the lace, 
Fig. 4, to the foun- 
dation by crocheting 
alternately 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the p. of 
the upper edge of the 
lace, and 1 sl. on the. 
p. of the edge of the 
foundation; after 
each sl. work a few 
ch. (see Fig. 3). 
This completes the 
tatted foundation. 
Among the windings 
of the lace on the 
front of the cap set 
several loops of green 
gros grain ribbon 
an inch and a half 
wide; on the middle 
of the front set a bow 
of the same (see 
Figs. 1 and 2).— 
About two inches 
from the middle of 
the back of the cap 
sew on each side a 
gros grain ribbon 


. twenty-five inches 


long, the pointed 


Fig. 1.—Cuemiserte For Square-Neckep WaiIsts. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIX., Fig. 72. 





Cap, 
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ends of which are two inches and a half wide; slope the strings till an inch 
and a half wide at the top. Surround the strings with tatted edging, and orna- 
ment the ends with two tatted rosettes. The strings should come fifteen inches 
below the corners of the cap. Where the ribbons are sewed on the cap form 
small pleats at regular intervals. Sew the tatted foundation on the cap as 
: shown by Fig. 1; it must cover the upper ends 
of the strings and those of a bow with ends 
which is set on behind 






Fig. 5.—InNsertion For Tatrep Cap, 


Fig. 2.—Ficuu witn Bett ror Girt 
From 8 To 10 YEARS oLp.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIV., Figs. 66 and 67. 



























Fig. 2.—Tatrep Break- 
FAsT CaP witH GREEN 
Satin Rippon. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 33 and 34. 








INTELLECTUAL 
PROGRESS. 


NV R. LECKY has ob- 
Dorrep Swiss Mustin Breaxrast Car. 


served that ‘‘ the as- 
For pattern and description see Supplement, cendency in literary and 
: No. X., Fig. 35. 


philasophical questions 
which belongs to the 
writers of books is 
manifestly passing 
in a very great de- 
gree to weekly and 
even daily papers, 
which have long 
been supreme in pol- 
itics, and have be- 
gun the last ten 
years systematically 
to treat ethical and 
philosophical ques- 
tions. From their 
immense _ circula- 
tion, their incon- 
testable ability, and 
the power they pos- 
sess of continually 
reiterating their dis- 
tinctive doctrines 
raasas it has come to 


Fig. 2.—Biack Gros GRAIN PALETOT.—BAcK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XTIT., Figs. 39-42, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Juty 30, 1870, 














that these periodicals exercise probably a 
influence than any other productions of 

the day in forming the ways of thinking of ordi- 
nary educated men, 








THE LORD OF CASTLE CRAZY. 


I pwewt in Castle Crazy, 
And am its king and lord; 
*Tis furnished well for all my needs, 


I keep my choicest treasures 
And gems of greatest worth. 


A nobly stocked museum 
Of all that’s rare and bright, 
With plans—ah! many a thousand— 
For setting the wrong world right. 
Plans for destroying evil 
And poverty and pain, : 
And stretching life to a hundred years 
Of vigorous heart and brain. 


I've books in Castle Crazy 
That solve the riddles of time, 
And make old histories easy, 
With all their sorrow and crime; 
Books that divulge all secrets 
That science has ever thought, 
And might lead us back to Eden 
If men could ever be taught. 


I’ve plans for weaving veivet 
From the spider’s web so thin, 

For bottling up the sunshine, 
And distilling rain to gin; 

For finding the essence of beauty, 
And selling it for a crown— 

Ay! half a crown, and less than that— 
To the favorites of the town! 


I’ve plans for converting the heathen, 
Plans for converting ourselves— 

Perhaps the greatest of heathens !— 
All in a row on my shelves. 

I've plans for transmuting pebbles 
Into the minted gold, 

And fixing dew into diamonds 
As bright as ever were sold. 


Though Castle Crazy’s open 
To all who wish to see, 
Very few people care to come 
And explore its wealth with me, 
I very well know the reason— 
Prithee! don’t miss the point! 
J am the eentre of wisdom— 
The world is out of joint! 








OUR HOUSE-WARMING. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
IDN’T you ever hear about it? Every body 
else in town did. Every body else in town 
shared in it too; and a very hot house-warming 
it was—so hot that we nearly partook the fate 
of the three wise men in the Persian furnace— 
and I never desire another. Indeed the thing 
has haunted me ever since. I have fearful rosy- 
red nightmares that make my dreams a torment 
to me; and sometimes, when perfectly awake, 
if I go to thinking of it, I find my ears ringing, 
and my heart beating, and my whole body in a 
glow, and, of course, it is exceedingly ridiculous ; 
but when the mere memory of a fright is so great, 
what must the fright have been! It wasn’t a 
fright either—for I am no coward—it was a 
shock, a surprise, an unutterably horrid aston- 
ishment. It produced the most radical change 
that you can think of in me too, for, from being 
the most careless of the careless, and considering 
that if the house burned up, or down, it was its 
own look-out, I have become painfully on the 
alert. Matches—lucifer ones, of course, I mean 
—make my life a burden; these dropped on the 
floor and kindled by a grinditg heel, those made 
off with as dainty tid-bits by ravenous rats and 
mice, in my imagination. I lcok into every room 
and closet every night before slumber, and am 
always starting up in the middle of the night re- 
membering some bugbear of a possibility, and 
then waiting and quaking by the hour. Papa 
says, when | go over the house at night, that I’m 
the only person he ever heard of who takes a 
candle to look for a fire; but I don’t, of course 
I can't, go round in the dark ; so, Blanche being 
married now, either Jessie or May carries a 
lamp and stands outside, and then I shut my- 
self into the room or the closet or the cellar-way, 
as the case may be, just long enough to see that 
my enemy is not there. What if he were there ? 
Then I should drop. So would you, if you had 
had such a — night as tha; one of ours was, 
L'il tell you about it: 

In the first place, we had just bought the house, 
and it had taken every dollar we had in the world, 
and it was not yet insured; for the rest, we de- 
pended on papa’s exertions when he should re- 
cover, and meantime he was almost beside him- 
self with the chronic rheumatism, that confined 
him to his bed at the time of the house-warming. 
Frank, Blanche’s lover, had been visiting us, 
but now he was away, and what with missing 
him, and with papa’s illness, and with a great 
storm at its height, you may imagine in the be- 
ginning that we had a singularly unprotected 
feeling at the best. 

We had just moved into the house, and had just 
arranged every thing to heart’s content, with a 
comfortable conviction that this was our castle, 
from which nobody could rout us. Every body told 
us we must have a house-warming; but in reply 
we told every body that we could not afford such 
a thing, and so we compromised by allowing 
Robbie to have a little party of his school-boys, 
duly instructing him that there was to be no 
scuffing on the new carpets, and not too much 
jumping on the springs of the sofas. When theday 
came, and the evening of the day, it proved to be 
one of the wildest of wild March snow-storms— 
so wild that the little merry-making of Robbie’s 
was postponed, because it was judged unwise to 
have the boys undertake to battle with such a 
night and such a tempest in going and coming, 
for I certainly think that the litile fellows would 














have been suffocated in the wind, if they had 
not indeed become bewildered and then lost their 
way in the pitchy blackness that even the whirl- 
ing snow did not lighten any. So the tarts and 
candies and custards were looked at longingly 
by Robbie. We made a little feast for ourselves 
of the whips with their plums at the bottom, put 
the rest away, and shut and barred the doors, 
and had all gone peaceably to bed at about eleven 
o'clock —in spite of our unprotected feelings 
about as well convinced as usual of safety and 
sleep, and the world’s rolling round to morning, 
for it was no night for burglars, and there had 
never yet, in the history of the world, been a 
night without a morrow—and of fire we never 
dreamed, 

Robbie slept in his little bedroom down stairs, 
but as all the doors were open between us, and 
every door in the house was open as well during 
the whole night, we never considered his sleep- 
ing-place unsafe; and he, being a brave little 
urchin, had a fancy for it, feeling there much as 
though he were the watch-dog of the family. 
The rest of us were scattered about the upper 
regions of the house, and were all sound asleep, 
and lulled by the storm so soon as our heads 
touched the pillows. 

It must have been nearly two o’clock—the very 
dead of the night in fact, call it morning as much 
as you will—when I suddenly woke wide awake, 
and sat up in bed, crying out to my sister, 
“Don’t you smell smoke, Blanche?” And at 
the same instant I heard her start up and 
sniff, and ery out, ‘Oh, Jule! don’t you smell 
smoke?” And we sprang from our beds and 
ran out into the hall, as we were, only to meet 
mamma coming from her room with the words 
on her lips, ‘*Girls!. girls! don’t you smell 
smoke? ‘The entry’s full of it!” And, pell- 
mell, we all darted down the stairs, tumbling 
over each other, our night-dresses torn and our 
hands bruised without our knowing it; for the 
terrible thought had crossed all of us, at one and 
the same instant, that the house must be on fire 
below, and Robbie, our darling and the light of 
our eyes, shut off from all the rest, might be 
burned alive in his bed for all we knew. He 
had a great fashion of relighting his lamp and 
reading Cooper’s novels, at which he had just 
arrived, after the others of us had gone to our 
own rooms. Nobody stops to reason in such 
alarms, and bursting into his room, and, waking 
the wondering boy from some delicious dream of 
scalps and tomahawks and burning stockades, 
we found it all as dark as a pocket, and the 
young gentleman exceedingly displeased with us. 

There was no fire at all in the sitting-room 
stove, we observed, as we hastened to continue 
our exploration; and in the parlor the coals of 
the grate sent out only a dim, luxurious glow to 
rest on the great painting, and the white keys of 
the piano; to give a mystery to the portrait and 
a gleam to the mirror, and to suggest a night- 
life of their own, remote from any thing of ours, 
that the dish of flowers, the climbing ivy plant, 
the old withered palm branch in the alcove led 
when we were out of sight. A single glance, 
though, told us all this—to remember it after- 
ward, but not to know that we had seen it at the 
moment—and we fled for the kitchen, to find 
not a single spark upon the hearth there, and 
every thing as cold as frost and ice and snow, 
drifting in through the cracks of the threshold, 
could make it. ‘Then we looked down the cellar 
stairs into the depths where the wood and coal 
were kept, and the oracle of that region an- 
swered our interrogating sniffing and peering 
with nothing but darkness and dampness, and a 
sense of saw-dust and the awful secrets of cellars, 
The cat came bouncing up, though, and rubbed 
against us, so that we all started and screamed, 
and shut the door in a hurry. All this in two 
minutes. It was evident that the fire was not 
below stairs, and still the acrid and piercing 
smell of the smoke was gaining upon us with ev- 
ery breath. We hastened back to the hall again 
to mount to the upper story, our hearts jumping 
in our throats, for the other children were in the 
upper story. It might be, we thought, that the 
chimney in mamma’s room, which her pine-wood 
fire sometimes heated very intensely, had charred 
and caught the wood-work between the floor and 
ceiling above, or else the rafters and the roof; 
and just at the foot of the second flight, where it 
was all darkness and smoke, we saw May at the 
head of the flight, a white apparition, as plainly 
to be seen up there as if she shed light around 
her, followed by the two little ghosts of Jessie and 
Nell, and crying out in her turn, ‘‘ Oh, mamma! 
mamma! we're all in a light blaze up here!” 

Of course we believed her—wouldn’t you ?— 
with such a rosy glare as there was all bursting 
out behind her. She was quite old enough to 
know, besides, what a light blaze meant. We 
took it for granted that the house was on fire. 
We dashed up the flight; and as I saw all the 
evidences of conflagration blazing through the 
window before me, ‘‘ Oh, it is we—it is we!” I 
cried, in an agony that destroyed hope. And 
without any more ado I threw open a window 
and screamed, ‘‘ Fire! fire! fire!” with all the 
force of a tremendous pair of lungs. 

Do you know, the storm snatched the cry off 
my lips, and then blew the breath and the words 
with it right down my throat again, and not a 
sound, not even a husky whisper, escaped me, 
and I strangled in the blast. I never had such 
a feeling of utter impotence before or since. I 
shall feel just so when some of those worse than 
wicked theories of the philosophers over in En- 
gland come true, and we are sucked into the 
sun aid made a cinder of in a second. I was 
a mele speck among those immense elements, 
perfectly powerless, no more than any mote. I 
clung to the house for protection, and the house 
would presently be gone. My voice did not 
even exist. No one heard me, no one woke; 
the whole great wooden town lay stretched in 





sleep, and we were burning up without a soul 








to help us; while the fire-brands were shooting 
past me like blazing arrows, and shower after 
shower of sparks radiated from the roof above 
in myriads as fierce and bright and eager as 


ever were spit forth from any vortex of flame. 


I drew in my head quickly, you may be sure, 
and banged down the window, and waited only 
half a moment to open the door of the great 
attic chamber just at hand, the room where, in 
winter, the clothes of the week’s wash were al- 
ways hung out to dry. My heart seemed to be 
on fire, too, when I saw the place full of enor- 
mous sparks the size of your hand—flakes of fire 
you might call them—pouring through a window 
that had been blown in, and sailing round like 
living demons among the clothes, the piles of 
old newspapers, the cobwebs, the laths, and the 
beams. Mamma, who was close behind me, 
dashed to the window, seized it with a strength 
quite beyond her ordinary powe s, and put it in 
and held it till some one could bring her the 
means to fasten it in its place once more, which 
Robbie, who had come upon the scene in a hasty 
toilette, vouchsafed to do. I always thought 
that was a high heroism in mamma, whether 
the place was really on fire or not; for I, seeing 
those showers of sparks eddying round the eaves 
as if from one great centre of flame near our 
chimneys, the big fire-brands and burning shin- 
gles flying past, and all the air and all the storm 
illumined above us and around us, had declared 
that the roof was on fire, and she knew then 
that she was in danger of its crushing down upon 
her and burying her in a burning mass at any 
moment. ‘*Get the children out of the house, 
Jule,” was all she said. 

Meanwhile Robbie returned with the nails and 
a hammer which he had jumped down stairs for, 
while I flew to marshal the other children to- 
gether, vho all had thoughts of dressing them- 
selves and gathering up their treasures, and to 
hur.y them out of the house, as she had direct- 
ed, in any plight, no matter what, before the roof 
should fall and cover them inside a furnace of 
flame, and so that mamma and I could give our 
attention to the wrapping up of papa and the 
helping him out in his turn; for it was idle to 
waste time in useless words, and if we had come 
to him before the children were safe, our labor, 
as we knew, would be entirely in vain, and not 
a word of our urging would have prevailed. 

Jessie, whose horror was fire, and whose mod- 
esty was of such a virulent type that she had 
been heard to tell Nell that she would rather 
never leave the house than leave it in undress, 
and who every night arranged her clothes so that 
she could spring into a full suit at once in case 
of need—the drawers inside the skirts, the skirts 
inside the gown, the gown inside the tier—Jessie 
was already arrayed in as singular a conglomer- 
ation of garments as a Chinese idol; this hang- 
ing by the shoulder, that by a hook, the wrong 
arm in the wrong sleeve, a top button caught in 
the lower button-hole of something else, and the 
whole huddle bewildering with strings ; but Nell, 
nearly naked and shaking like the ague, was 
only endeavoring to rescue her wax doll, which 
mnight melt in too fervent heat, she thought ; and 
Blanche—whiter than her name, and her teeth 
chattering in her head, but remembering the robe 
on which she had spent a whole winter’s em- 
broidery, and which had been destined for one of 
her wedding-garments, and which now, atter all 
that work, she could not bear never to have been 
seen of any but the devouring flames—was vain- 
ly trying to say in an exaltation of the tremolo, 
trills run wild: ‘‘ Oh, Ju-Jule, wo-wo-would you 
cha-a-ange your ni’dress ?” when I unbarred the 
door and swept the whole four of them every one 
out into the snow and storm—their own clothes, 
or another’s, on their arms—to wade knee-deep 
and barefooted through the drifts to the next 
house, for I thought that the excitement must 
keep them warm, and it was not more than a rod 
away. My heart bled, though, for the poor 
things, even in that quick and hurried moment— 
they in their cotton wrappers, saving Jessie, and 
without so much as a stocking, fleeing from the 
house, turned out homeless into the tempest that 
pierced them with its gusts of icy sleet; and 
though the next house must go, too, if ours went, 
still it was not touched as yet, and was safe 
from the impending and overwhelming plunge 
of the burning roof, which presently must fall on 
them if they remained — safe until they could 
be clothed and collected and taken to a place of 
permanent safety. The gentleman of that house 
happened to be absent, and we heard that the 
friends of the hospitable little lady, who was al- 
ready up and stirring, and as much convinced 
that our house was in a blaze as we were, were 
amused at our forlorn children’s having fled to 
her for protection, quite forgetting that it was 
not her poor little protection they required, but 
that of her four walls, and that only for the space 
of a few minutes till they could find better than 
that which she so willingly accorded. We con- 
tented ourselves with hoping that those same 
friends would never have every thing they pos- 
sessed in one house, and then find that house on 
fire; and if they were so unfortunate, we were 
very sure that they would be perfectly welcome 
to seek the shelter of ours without incurring 
gibes. 

However, the very instant the children were 
off I threw on a gown, and, tucking the skirt up 
under my arm, flew round the house collecting 
all the small treasure of silver in it, and all the 
jewelry ; it wasn’t a great deal, of course, but it 
was all we had to depend on, for it stood to rea- 
son that, with the roof on fire, it was of no sort 
of use to think of moving the furniture, piano or 
book-case or table or desk, though we certainly 
should try our best to. drag what might be 
dragged out of the house. ; 

An emergency always tries men’s souls, and 





this ong showed that papa was not too ill to take 
care of himself. I heard him shouting out for 
his suspenders—he had not bec abie to lft a 


hand for a week—and declaring that he never had 
heard of such confounded nonsense as trying to 
hold in a window when the burning roof was al- 
most ready to give way overhead, when mamma 
came running down stairs, the window safely se- 
cured, to thrust herself into some sort of a coy- 
ering, and, as papa was getting along very well 
by himself, to commence getting the things out 
of the house. 

As for me, I had, by that time, every spoon 
and fork, porringer and ladle of our possession in 
my skirt, together with the little battered tea- 
service; and, although it was not the heaviest in 
the world, 1 expected it would drag my skirt off 
the waist every second, as I heard the stitches 
rip and rip and rip, and, quaking in great pulses 
every where, 1 was delaying to rifle the bureau 
drawers of all the stray ear-rings and breast-pins 
and bracelets that I had not already snatched otf 
the pin-cushions, carrying no lamp at all, since it 
was light enough to read at any spot in all the 
house, and expecting that, after all, I should not 
be able to escape with my booty, but that the 
roof would come crushing down on me just as [ 
reached the door, and there would be an end of 
silver and Jule and all. I remember looking 
longingly at the boxes of my old love-letters from 
Royal, and thinking swifdy what would lite be 
worth without them ; but I knew it was impos- 
sible to save them now, and they must add their 
fuel to the fire unless I could have time to return 
for a second load before the final catastrophe. 

Just then there came a great shiver of the 
storm that shook the house from roof to base- 
ment—it was a tall, narrow house, that had a 
habit of shaking like a reed when the wind 
blew—and at the same moment the Lelated 
freight train lumbering through the town gave 
a fierce long whistle of alarm that seemed to 
blow out of one eternity into another, su wild 
and long and terrific was it. The two together 
startled mamma out of all her heroism I know, 
or else the strain on her nerves of holding that 
window in so long had been too much for her, or 
it may be that she could do nothing more till she 
had satisfied herself with her own eyes that the 
children were safe, for she sprang round wildly 
one minute—mamma, you know, who never 
moved like any body less than Zenobia—seized 
the first thing that caught her eye, and ran down 
the stairs, pausing on her way to add to its load 
a second object that gleamed on her as she passed 
the table; and thus, with her best bonnet and the 
best china sugar-bow] in one bandbox, she also 
escaped from the house into the storm. I won- 
der none of us had typhoid fevers or diphtherias 
afterward—but fate preserved us. ‘* Don’t come 
back, mamma,” I screamed. But in the next 
minute I must have lost my own head, and my 
vaunted self-possession with it, for 1 have a faint 
recollection of thinking I might as well smash 
up the great mirror, and there memory ceares, 
and I only know that when Robbie returned from 
a reconnoitre outdoors he found every dress of 
my wardrobe—my new gray silk, my old green 
one, my poor moiré antique, my muslins, my 
prints—all tossed in one indiscriminate bundle 
into a snow-drift outside the door; and when ma 
returned, breathless, I was trying to induce papa 
to put on his gloves and button them before go- 
ing out. But papa brushed me here very con- 
temptuously aside, and, being well protected now, 
struck out on his own account, and mounted the 
second flight to the attic himself, looked into the 
great clothes-room where mamma had suffered 
her martyrdom, looked up at the rafters to dis- 
cover if any light leaked through, felt that it was 
no warmer there, where it should have been at 
more than oven-heat, than any where else in the 
house, being cold as death there and every where 
to all but our heated and excited sensations, 
mounted to the scuttle, but found it impossi- 
ble to lift it, opened a window, put his old sick 
head out, caught one of the burning shingles in 
his hand, came down the stairs, slowly and de- 
liberately undressed himself, and got into bed. 
‘*He has lost his mind!” I cried, in a frenzy 
myself, and dropping all my little freight of sil- 
yer and gold on the floor in an instant. ‘‘See 
him, mamma! We must tie the bed-clothes 
round him and drag him out the best way we 
can. Oh, hurry! hurry! there can’t be a min- 
ute to spare!” 

‘Oh, don’t be a simpleton, Jule,” cried papa, 
impatiently, rising on an elbow, ‘but go to bed 
yourself, ‘There’s no house on fire—" 

‘Oh, we can’t stop to argue such a thing!” I 
exclaimed, burning up myself. ‘‘Tie him up, 
mamma! Quick—this way!” 

But if papa had been crazed with terror, as I 
supposed, he was quite as strong as most maniacs 
are, and he seized my hand with a grasp like that 
of a steel vice, and, half distracted, I found my- 
self powerless to move in that burning house, 
with the most horrible of fates before me and my 
father, while mamma began wringing her hands. 

‘*Not so fast, if you please, my love,” said papa 
tome. ‘‘I will explain to you that I am quite 
as sane as usual, and you are in danger of becom- 
ing insane unless you try to control yourself. 
The only part of the house on fire at present 1s 
the roof, you say—caught from the chimney. 
Pray, tell me how the roof can be burning with 
a foot of snow upon it, and the scuttle frozen 
down ?” 

‘True enough, how could it be? I was con- 
vinced through all my quivering terror, and so 
was mamma in the midst of her endeavors, that 
there was some method in this madness. 

“There is a fire in the neighborhood,” contin- 
ued papa, quietly, ‘‘ but it is not our house. It 
is nowhere in our square, which is so isolated as 


it is; the wind is quite strong encugh to bring 
them half a mile, and they would very likely do 
us a mischief but for the wet snow. Your show- 
er of sparks is only the snow-flakes eddying round 


burning shingles come from that fire, wherever 





the eaves, and illumined by the glow in the air, 


to be beyond danger. ‘The lighted brands and ~ 
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J don’t wonder it deceived you; it is the most 
natural thing in the world that it should have 
done so; and the air looks burning red all round 
the house, and nowhere else, on account of the 
density of the weather and the darkness of the 
night and the snow-storm. It probably looks 
just the same in relation to their houses to all 
the other people in town, It’s a dreadful night 
to have turned those children out in for a freak ! 
But I don’t blame you. You'll find the wind- 
ward side of the house plastered black with dead 
- spr rksin the morning.” (And so we did.) “ Now 
call back the children,” ended papa; ‘‘and 
shut up the house, and go to bed, Jule. You've 
got things into a fine state with this hysteric of 
yours. If the house were a-fire, you silly girl, 
do you suppose you'd be shaking with the cold 
instead of baking alive? Kindle a fire! kindle 
a fire!” 

And just at this juncture, mamma and I ab- 
solutely stupefied, Robbie, who had unaccounta- 
bly absented himself, reappeared, and proclaim- 
ed, with many expressions of contempt for our 
fears, that it was not our house at all, but St. Ter- 
tullian’s Church, burning like blazes; and while 
he was gaspingly announcing his news, with 
which he had run home in such hot haste, the 
bells began to jangle, and the whole town was 
suddenly and all at once alive with u.c loud, long 
fire wails with which twenty years’ slavery. to an 
incendiary had made it familiar. 

And then the children came home, and we— 
didn’t go to bed at all, but lit a real fire, and put 
the agitated house to rights, put te poor silver 
back in the drawers and baskets, the jewelry 
back on the pin-cushions, the bonnet in the clos- 
et, the sugar-bowl on the shelf, even rescued the 
dresses of my wardrobe from the snow-drift, and 
all between whiles watched the revelation of the 
mighty storm playing with the mighty flames, as 
the swelling fire mounted and expanded and 
made, in pauses of the storm, a centre for itself 
in that universal blaze with which the heavens 
seemed wrapped, till one of our neighbors, open- 
ing his door, shuddered and groveled with ter- 
ror at belief that the whole world was on fire— 
as he could see no one spot redder than another 
—and the day of doom had come at last. Now 
and then an army of gusts, charging fiercely, 
swept aside all the cloud of snow, and we saw 
the tongues of flame licking up the great towers 
to the very vanes; then the force of the tempest 
gathered again, like an awful veil, and left us 
only the wild crimson glare of the sky and air, 
to part presently and show us one of the immense 
false windows falling like a burning thunder-bolt, 
and murdering where it fell, and, at last, the lean- 
ing towers toppling together like crumbling pil- 
lars of fire, wild spires mounting from them to 
the blenching, whirling zenith, and then bending 
and darkening and plunging into the depth that 
sent up billows of a madder blaze to meet them, 
and then nothing left again but the raging red- 
ness and the storm. And all the time we watch- 
ed it, now that we knew where to look, we had 
the satisfaction of knowing that every other soul 
in town had suffered the same alarm as our- 
selves; all had believed that their houses were 


too hot to hold them, though I am very sure . 


that of all those house-warmings none was warm- 
er than ours, nor was any one more thankful 
than we when the whole thing was over! 





FROM NEW YORK TO NIAGARA. 


ANY years ago I spent some weeks at 
Niagara, and recorded my observations 
in Harper’s Magazine. I then traveled a con- 
siderable part of the way from New York on 
foot, my only impedimenta consisting of a knap- 
sack and staff. This time I was not in such light 
marching order. With me were (1) daughter of 
eight years, (2) daughter’s mother, (3) daughter’s 
mother’s sister, (4) daughter's mother’s mother, 
(5) daughter’s motlier’s grandmother—four gen- 
erations together, in direct descent. When I say 
that the child of eight and her great-grandmother 
of eighty-six made the journey of nearly five hun- 
drec miles in sixteen hours, without stopping, and 
without sensible fatigue, I say, in effect, that we 
took a very good route. Whether it was the 
best possible I do not undertake to say; but it 
was so good that-we returned by the same, 
choosing to take the good that we knew rath- 
er than fly to that of which we were not so 
sure. We went by the Erie Railroad. It was 
rather by accident that we took this, instead of 
the steamer to Albany, and thence by the New 
York Central Railway to Niagara. I always 
had, and still have, great confidence in Van- 
derbilt, but now my confidence in Gould and 
Fisk is equally strong. Comparing notes with 
others who took the Central route, 1 believe it 
1s Just a toss-up which is the better. 

We left New York at half past seven on the 
evening of Monday, during the fearful ‘‘ heated 
term.” Dusk has fairly set in as we hurry through 
busy Paterson; the lights are gleaming brightly 
4s we pass Turner’s Station ; then we plunge into 
thick darkness, as we make our way through Or- 
ange County, famed for milk and butter. I nev- 
er before saw such an abundance of fire-flies as 
lit up the gathered gloom. Then we began to 
climb the ascent and to skirt the unseen flanks 
of the Shawangunk Mountains. We seemed to 
be making fearful speed. 

Meanwhile the attendants began arranging our 
sleeping-car for the night. 1 was amused and in- 
structed to see how much genius had been laid out 
in packing things so as to be out of the way when 
not wanted, and yet at hand whenrequired. First, 
what looked like a section of the roof of the car was 
swung down by touching a handle, and formed the 
bottom of the upper berth. Between this false roof 
and the true one had been a sort of garret, just big 
enough to hold mattress, pillows, and blankets. 
Then, at a touch, the cushioned backs of the 
Seats were displaced and put between the front 
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and back seats of our compartment, forming a 
comfortable mattress for the lower berth. Un- 
der each seat was a locker for pillows and blank- 
ets; from some mysterious press were brought 
fresh sheets and pillow-cases; bulkheads were 
put up between the sections, and curtains ar- 
ranged in front; and in less time than it has 
taken to write this, comfortable berths for four 
were arranged. And so on through the whole 
long car. , 

Meanwhile my own little curly pate, by that 
kind of freemasonry which children have, and 
which has always been a mystery to me, had 
picked up a friend. I am sure she had not 
been out of my sight ten minutes when I per- 
ceived her pacing up and down the car with 
another curly pate of her own age. Fifteen 
minutes more, and I discovered that Jenny, 
of New York, and Amy, of Chicago, had be- 
come confidantes. Each had learned about fa- 
ther and mother, aunts and cousins, of the oth- 
er, and were in earnest consultation as to the 
disposition to be made for the comfort of a won- 
derful doll which one of them had brought. When 
the time for retiring came both children insisted 
upon occupying one berth; and so the young 
ones were duly hoisted to an upper berth, with 
Dolly in their joint charge. 

Of what more passed during that night I know 
but little. I was awoke from a sound sleep by 
what sounded like a pattering of bullets agairst 
the car. I put my hand out of the windor , and 
drew it back as suddenly as possible, smarting 
from a dozen sharp blows. We had run into a 
hail-storm, and my hand had been struck by the 
frozen pellets. How large the hail-stones were 
I do not venture to say. ‘The newspapers of the 
next day reported them to be as large as pigeons’ 
eggs—which I most devoutly disbelieve. But 
they were certainly big enough to leave a very 
sensible bruise. 

As day was breaking I found that we had 
climbed the ascent from the valley of the Dela- 
ware, and descended into that of the Susquehan- 
na. Binghamton had not opened its eyes as we 
passed through; Elmira seemed to be just rub- 
bing its as we reached it. I saw several red-eyed 
citizens whose aspect. indicated that they were 
toddling out for their morning bitters. But if 
any Elmirian who chanced to be out on that 
Tuesday morning will write to you that he had 
not been, or was not on his way, to investigate 
the Bourbon question, I will assure him that he 
was not one of the people whom I saw. 

Eight o’clock, precisely to the minute, as laid 
down in the time-table, brought us to Hornells- 
ville, where thirty minutes were allowed us for 
breakfast. I suppose one must somewhere find 
occasion for complaint, and, as I have no other 
place for a bit of grumbling, Hornellsville must 
haveits due. Ihave at one time or another come 
across some bad railway stopping-places, but for 
badness, as far as my own experience goes, Hor- 
nellsyille bears off the palm. A fellow-passenger 
with whom I compared notes thought he had 
once, in North Carolina, come across a worse. 
I do not recollect the name of the place, so I will 
call it Hardscrabble. My companion summed 
up the case in a judicial manner. ° 

** At Hardscrabble,” he said, ‘‘I think the 
steaks were naturally a little less tough, but, 
though you will hardly believe it possible, I think 
they were a little worse cooked than at Hornells- 
ville; on the whole, they were just about equal. 
At Hardscrabble the bread was certainly yellow- 
er; I think they put in fully a quarter more 
soda. As to the pies—now, don’t put me down 
as quite a fool when I acknowledge having tasted 
them in both places—Hornellsville beat Hard- 
scrabble in badness by at least ten per cent. But 
the coffee at Hornellsville did really look as if 
there might have been a little of the berry in the 
kettle where it was prepared, though I could not 
detect it by the taste; but at Hardscrabble there 
was nothing either in look or taste which re- 
minded me of any thing I had ever known as 
coffee. So, on the whole, Hardscrabble is a little 
ahead in badness ; but it’s a mighty close race.” 

For the five hours between Hornellsville and 
Butfalo, Dolly was by all odds the most import- 
ant personage in the car. If she had been an 
only child, with two mothers claiming her, like 
the one who has immortalized the wise king of 
Israel, she could not have been more sedulously 
cared for. A dozén times she had to be taken 
to the ante-room, by one mother or the other, 
to be washed. ‘Then there was quite a discus- 
sion as to whether her hair should be curled or 
frizzed—a chignon, it was unanimously decided, 
was not suited for traveling costume: ‘‘ Only 
see how that lady looks, with the big chignon 
on.” Then the window must be shut, so that 
Dolly should not take cold, or opened, so that 
she might have fresh air and get a view of the 
scenery, for ‘‘the poor little thing never went 
traveling before.” ‘The last two hours were fully 
taken up in settling the question as to the dress 
in which Dolly should make her grand début at 
the Monteagle. 

Half past eleven brought us to Buffalo. Here 
we had expected to be detained two or three 
hours waiting for the train for Niagara; but we 
learned that the irrepressible Fisk had somehow 
managed, only the day before, to have a train 
start from Buffalo to Niagara to connect with 
the Erie train. So, with no delay beyond that 
required for passing from one dépdt to the other, 
we were on our way to Niagara, an hour and a 
half distant. 

As to the great Fisk-Vanderbilt railroad war, 
I have to say just nothing at all—only that for 
the present it seems to take the turn which of 
the combatants shall best serve the public. So 
long as this is the case the traveling public can 
well ay, ‘‘A blessing on both your houses! 
Wec:a stand it as long as you can—even though 
you s oulé come to carry humans as cheaply as 
yor d« hogs—a penny a piece from Bufialo to 
New Ycrk, 





Touching the weather during the long “‘ heat- 
ed term,” of which the papers kept us so well in- 
formed, I can only say that we of Niagara knew 
of it only by report. Some old theologian— 
Jonathan Edwards, I think—lays it down as one 
of the enjoyments of the saints in Paradise that 
they can look over the crystal battlements of 
their cool retreat and witness the unpleasant sit- 
uation of the denizens of the hot place down be- 
low. I fancy that we were, in this respect, saints 
after the gentle theolcgian’s own heart; for I 
am sure that it made us feel sensibly cooler to 
read the perspiring paragraphs. ‘There was not 
a morning at the Monteagle when the ladies did 
not find a thick shawl desirable, nor a night 
when blankets were not in request. For my 
own part, 1 was out of doors from morning till 
night, and experienced no great discomfort from 
the heat, although I must own that about mid- 
day it was ratherish warm. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Parliament of Great Britain is still de- 
bating whether it is safe to trust married 
women with pyre In this country many 
men have such a high opinion of the prudence 
and skillful management of their wives, that 
they trust them in the judicious expenditure of 
money more than they trust themselves. The 
Fwening Post thus sensibly and gallantly speaks 
on behalf of woman: 

‘““We hear much of the extravagance of wo- 
men; but as a rule men spend far more money 
on luxuries than women; and if any man thinks 
his wife extravagant or careless in money mat- 
ters, we advise him to divide his income with 
her, give her a bank account, and let her man- 
age her household affairs, he giving advice when 
asked. He will presently discover in his wife 
an amount of tact, care, go ogi forethought, 
and skill in management which will greatly in- 
crease his admiration of her, and the exercise 
of which qualities in an independent way will 
make her life happier, and largely increase her 
usefulness as a member of society and as the 
educator of her children.” 





By-and-by we shall have machines so perfect- 
ed that they will sing like Patti and Nilsson— 
and then what will the poor artistes do? Just 
now Faber’s .speaking-machine is attracting 
much attention in Germany. It pronounces 
letters distinctly, and even laughs and sings. 
During a performance at Berlin, a slip of paper, 
containing the words, ‘‘ Long live King William 
of Prussia,’ was handed to Mr. Faber, and cor- 
rectly pronounced by the machine, whereupon 
there was a great deal of applause. 





A scientific writer says that most of the 
strong-smelling vegetable essences, such as 
mint, cloves, lavender, lemon, and cherry lau- 
rel, develop a very large quantity of ozone when 
in contact with atmospheric oxygen in light. 
Flowers destitute of perfume do not develop it, 
and generally the amount of ozone seems to be 
in proportion to the strength of the perfume 
emanated. It is, therefore, recommended that 
in marshy districts, and in places infested with 
noxious exhalations, strong-smelling flowers 
should be planted around the houses in order 
that the ozone emitted from them may exert its 
powerful oxidizing influence. So pleasant a 
plan for making a malarious district salubrious 
only requires to be known to be put in prac- 
tice. 





President Grant’s visit to Woodstock on the 
Fourth of July was an event long to be remem- 
bered. Ox the return trip the Presidential 

arty made several brief stops. Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, who was on the train, having 
spent the Fourth at Woodstock, rode on the 
engine most of the way to Plainfield, and as- 
sisted the engineer by ringing the bell at the 
crossings ! 

The seventy-five Oriental shoemakers in North 
Adams are making successful bg ere They 
are reported to be faithful and industrious in 
their work, and to be able now to make as good 
a shoe as many journeymen can after years of 
experience. They are neat in their appearance, 
always good-natured, and very particular about 
their food. We are assured that they do not eat 
rats and puppies, notwithstanding what their 
slanderers have said! They purchase the best 
articles of food, and are especially fastidious 
about tea. They neither drink, smoke, nor chew 
—in which particulars many Americans might 
follow their example without injury. 





According to a Philadelphia paper Shakspeare 
seems to have foreshadowed all the jokes of the 
present day. For instance, in Hamlet’s solilo- 


uy: 
‘oti “To die! to sleep ;— 
To sleep! perchance to dream ;—aye, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have Brio Fup off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.” ~ 





A model wife musé this one be, according to 
the opinion of some husbands. She lives in the 
town of Harmony (?), and has not spoken to her 
husband for twenty-one years! This is, at least, 
the current report. In 1849 the husband contra- 
dicted her harshly,in the presence of company, 
and she threatened that if he didn’t behave bet- 
ter toward her she would never speak to him 

in. He retorted that he wished she wouldn’t, 
and she has not since then spoken to him. They 
have continued to live together peacefully; and 
during the long silence have had several chil- 
dren. Every thing goes on at their house as 
usual with ‘Srnaie The husband is attentive, 
and converses with his wife through one of his 
children. For instance, he will ask a child at 
the table, ‘‘ Will your mother have some more 
meat?’ Or at another time, ‘Is your mother 
going to town with me to-day?” The family are 
wealthy and respectable. 





On the last Wednesday in June the seventy- 
first annual distribution of premiums took place 
in one of the most venerable institutions of the 
country—the Georgetown Academy and Con- 
vent of the Visitation. This is, with one ex- 
ception, the oldest Catholic establishment for 
the education of young ladies in the United 





States, having been founded in 1799. Situated 
near the capital, it has so happened that many 
distinguished women have there been educated. 
Though the academy improves its educational 
system with the times, the same old customs 
prevail which were arranged long ago by the 
foundress, Saint Jane de Chantal, Countess De 
Frémiot. Once every year the pupils are allow: 
ed to roam all over the convent, and search ev- 
ery nook and corner, from the bell-tower to the 
church-vault. They peep into the old-fashioned 
wardrobe and see the same carefully preserved 
curtains, representing General Washington on a 
dashing charger, which no doubt have been used 
for tifty years. They look into the church-vault 
half timidly, and see the tomb of an Iturbide, 
daughter of the Empress, who, though not a 
nun there, was attached to the place, and desired 
to be buried there. The little grave-yard of the 
Sisterhood is a place of «much interest to those 
whose associations cluster about the old con- 
vent. On the occasion of the recent distribution 
of prizes, General and Mrs. Sherman were among: 
the visitors, the lady being one of the former 
graduates of the school. 





Lobster salad, dressed with furniture polish in- 
stead of olive oil, is not appetizing, a convivial 
club in Norwalk, Connecticut, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The club having been invited 
to the house of their president to partake of the 
salad, did so heartily, in spite of its peculiar fic- 
vor. The fact of the furniture polish leaked out 
next day; also the fact of its being a mistake, not 
a joke. 





A Vienna journal relates a strange, sad story, 
which carries with it a moral. In that city there 
is a young man eighteen years gld, who at the 
age of six was a fine sprightly boy. One day 
some little beggars of about his own age came 
into the yard of his home, and he ran to his 
father to ask him for a few coppers to give 
them. The father was busy, and told the child 
not to trouble him; but the little fellow, whose 
sympathies were excited, eagerly persisted, and 
at last the father struck him a sudden and pas- 
sionate blow. The boy staggered and fainted, 
and afterward complained of a violent pdin in 
his head. The next day it was discovered that 
he had become, in one night, both deaf and 
blind from the effects of the blow. The father 
was so overwhelmed with remorse that he fled 
to the Wallachian forest, where he was killed 
by robbers. The boy’s mother, who yet lives, is 
the only person who can communicate with him, 
for ——-. as he grew up, the power of speech 
left him. Every effort of physieians to restore 
his hearing has been in vain. 





The manufacture of fans in England has not 
flourished of late years; and wher the Science 
and Art Department, not long ago, offered prizes 
for designs in fans, it was found that there were 
few examples of finished excellence, that could 
be used for the instruction of the intending com, 
petitors. So there was a call for fans, which re: 
sulted in bringing together about four hundred 
of various nationalities ; and the exhibition was 
recently opened at South Kensington. Queen 
Victoria contributed about twenty of the num. 
ber; about one hundred and eighty came from 
Paris. Many are of great antiquity, and nearly 
every one is a gem of art. There are some ex- 
quisite specimens of painting on ivory, by the 
famous Vernis Martin, the secret of which is 
supposed to have died with its inventor. The 
scenes represented are infinitely diversified. One 
fan Sone a court dinner of the time of Lou. 
is XIV.; others, pastoral or domestic scenes, 

roups of flowers, with birds, fountains, or fruit. 

erhaps the most remarkable fan in the collec. 
tion is one lent by Madame Achille Jubinal, and 
said to have belonged to the Marquise De Pom- 
padour. It is described as ‘‘ probably Italian,” 
of the early part of the eighteenth century, and 
the mount consists of paper cut into an imita. 
tion lace of marvelous fineness, and decorated 
with medallions painted in water-color. 





What can exceed the audacious ingenuity of 
Parisians? Not long ago, a genteel-looking fel- 
low, who carried his right arm in a sling, and 
was followed by a servant, stepped into a Paris 
store. The merchant, supposing him to be a 
military pensioner, showed him such articles as 
he desired. When he came to settle the ac- 
count, however, finding he had not sufficient 
money, he asked the merchant to write a note 
from his dictation to his wife, which he would 
send to his hotel by his servant. The merchant 
unsuspiciously wrote on a sheet bearing the 
name of the firm these words: 

“Send me immediately, by the bearer, two hundred 
thalers, Yours, Rosert.” 

He smilingly closed up the note with the ex- 
pression, ‘‘Ah, then we are namesakes.’? The 
servant took the note and soon returned with 
the required sum. ‘The purchaser paid for his 
wares, gave them to his servant to carry, and 
went away. Some hours after, the wife of the 
merchant visited him, and, after beg of sun- 
dry things, suddenly asked him why he had sent 
for the two hundred thalers. The man was ren- 
dered speechless with astonishment when he saw 
what a cheat had been played upon him. 





During the past seventeen years the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society has removed to country 
homes and employment about 20,100 persons, 
the greater part of whom have been poor and 
homeless children; it has founded and still sup- 
ports five lodging-houses for homeless and 
street-wandering boys and girls, five free read- 
ing-rooms for boys and young men, and twenty 
industrial schools for children too poor, ragged, 
and undisciplined for the public schools. Pre- 
vention of crime is infinitely better than the 
punishment of it. Criminals last year cost this 
city, in the city prisons and penitentiary, about 
$101,000 for maintenance alone. 

If the expenses of a great ‘‘ preventive” insti- 
tution—such as the Children’s Aid Society—bLe 
examined, it will be found that the more than 
two thousand homeless children, boys and girls, 
placed in country homes, cost the public only 
some $15 each; the three thousand destitute 
little girls educated and partly fed and clothed 
in the ‘‘ Industrial Schools,’’ only cost some $10 
for each child each year; and the street lads and 

irls sheltered and instructed in the ‘‘ Lodging- 

ouses,”’ to the number of some twelve thou- 
sand different subjects, have been an expense of 
only some $90 each through the year, 
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Point Lace Fanchon, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts fanchon is set on the top of the head, as shown by Fig. 1, and is 
worked in point lace embroidery. Fig. 38 of Supplement gives half of the 
design of the fanchon ; Fig. 2, on page 489, shows it spread out and. in re- 
duced size. For the‘manner of working the embroidery see Harper’s ‘Ba- 
zar, No. 11, Vol. III. - On the middle of the front of the fanchon set a bow 
of colored ribbon. Ten inches from the middle of the fanchon lay a small 
pleat in the ends, and sew on two colored silk ribbons, which are tied 


under the chignon. 
Shaving Case, Figs. 1-3. 


Tuts case, which is in- 
tended to hold shaving ma- 
terials, will be found very 
useful when traveling. Cut 
a piece of gray enameled 
cloth laid double ten inches 
long and eight inches and a 
half wide. In the upper 
piece cut out pieces at regu- 
lar intervals, as shown by 
Fig. 3, and under the edges 
of the material baste a strip 
of pinked red cloth, nearly 
two inches wide, in. such a 
manner that the pinked edge 
of the cloth projects half an 
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Bcrr Linen Biovuse ror Girt From 12 To 14 YEaRs OLD. 
lor pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 47. 


inch beyond the edge 
of the enameled cloth. 
Embroider the latter 
in point Russe with red 
silk twist, and button- 
hole stitch the edges 
with the same, in do- 
ing which put the nee- 
dle through the red ~ 
cloth. On the under 
piece of the enameled 
cloth sew the pockets, 
which are ornamented 
with red cloth and em- 
broidery, like the 
outside _ piece. 


close it. 
. ; en Apron, Figs. 
Fig. 1.—Sitx anp Netrep Guipure Work-Bac. land 4 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VIIL, Figs. 31 and 32, 


Fig. 2.—Srction or Netrep Guievre ror WorkK-Bac. 
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three sides, and two pleats formed in 
setting them on (see illustration); set 
the others on smooth, fasten them down 
on the under edge only, and secure them 
to the case at the upper edge of the 
pocket with an elastic 
band. ' Sew the two pieces 
of the case together. An 
elastic band serves to 


Some of the pockets are sewed down on | material. 


Brown Linen Kitch- 


See illustrations on page 489. 

Tuis useful apron is of 
brown linen, and is 
trimmed around the 
edges and pockets 
with points of the 
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Fig. 2.—Buack Ficurep Tutte Ficnu.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 68, 





Fig. 1.—Point Lace Fancuon. 
[See Page 489. ] 


For design see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 38. 


lace. 

























Fig. 1.—Buack Fiaurep Tutte Ficnu.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 68. 


The ruffles are raveled out 
at the bottom. Under the gros grain 
ruffles are set wider ruffles of Swiss mus- 
lin, laid in flat pleats and edged with 
Cut the apron from Figs. 52 and 
53, Supplement, and arrange the ruffles 
in the manner shown by 
the illustration. 


‘Gros Grain Apron 
with Velvet Trim- 
ming, Fig. 3. 

See illustration on page 489. 
Tuis apron is of black 
gros grain, trimmed with 
bias strips of black velvet 
edged with narrow twisted 
fringe in the manner shown 
by the illustration. Cut . 
of gros grain from Figs. 52 
and 54, Supplement, each 


ee 
material and red braid, and cross stitched with red silk. Cut for the bib and 
pocket from Figs. 48 and 50, Supplement, each one piece, and from Fig. 49 


-. two pieces. For the apron cut a straight piece three yards seven inches wide 


and as long as may be desired. Sew up the bib, hem the back 

trim it all around excepting at the re gt bottom. To make dea 
take for each a piece of linen an inch and three-quarters square, lay them 
double, and turn down the corners of the side lying in a pleat in such a man- 
ner that they meet in the middle of the other lengthwise edge of the piece 
In sowing oF oe pees ara, dom on ease of the bib, Ornament with 
cross stitching, and sew on the braid ; the latter is three-fifth i ide: 
ists, folied, foule and <i uiamarihcaee 
stitched through the dou- 
ble edges. Cover the seam 
made by sewing on the 
points on the wrong side, 
with a strip of linen half 
an inch wide; around the 
neck this serves as a shirr, 
through which is run a nar- 
row piece of tape. Trim 
the pocket and apron in 
the same manner. Pleat 
the pocket by bringing x 
on @, cover the 
pleat with a button 
covered with linen, 
and sew the pocket 
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Gray Liven Biovuse ror Girt From 12 To 14 Yrars oLp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 43 and 46. 


on the apron. Gather the 
top of the apron and sew it 
between a double. binding. 
Sew the bottom of the bib 
also between the binding. 
Cover the ends of the bind- 
ing with a bow and long 
ends trimmed in the same 
manner as the apron. 


Gros Grain Apron with 
Ruffles, Fig. 2. 
See illustration on page 489. 
Tus apron is of black 
gros grain, and is trimmed 
with six gradu- 
ated ruffles of the 


Batuinc Croak witn Hoop. 


For pattern and deectiption see Supplement, 
No. XXIIL, Figs. 64 and 65. 







Fig. 3.—Srction oF EMBROIDERY FOR SHAVING 
Case.—Fu.i Size. 
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one piece, and two pieces from | ie ; tors in a style unknown in En- 
Fig. 58. Join Figs. 53 and 52 i 4 gland, but of entirely Italian 
according to the corresponding taste. Carpeted and curtained 
figures, hem the apron and trim to suit English ideas of com- 
it. Trim the lappet for the top, fort; with furniture and hang- 
baste it on the apron, and sew ings of French beauty and taste, 
both between a double binding, and largely executed by French 
which fastens at the side with artists ; frescoed in delicate ara- 
hooks and eyes. besque; wainscoted for the most 

part in walnut-wood or mahog- 


Gros Grain Apron with any, in lieu of painted or grained 
Point Lace Trimming, deal ; with abundant baths and 

_ Fig. 5. high-pressure water-supply on 

Tis apron is of gros grain, each floor; with doors which 
trimmed with point lace. Trim usually slide into the walls, so 
the pocket as shown by the il- as to allow the suites of rooms 
lustration.. Trim the bottom to be thrown together; the pas- 
of the apron with a double bor- sages and staircases heated in 
der. For the manner of work- winter by hot air, while the 
ing the point lace embroidery apartments have open _fire- 


see Harper's Bazar, No. 11, grates—the ordinary good-class 
Vol. IIT. houses of New York combine 


all the best attributes of comfort 
of the houses of the various cap- 
itals of the world. This remark- 
able people have absorbed the 
best parts of all they have seen 
and heard. 

The ordinary life of New York 
families is modeled on that of 
England: the separate house, 
the family habits, the love of 
domesticity and of comfort. 
But this is modified by the in- 
fusion of Continental gayety and 
facilities for outdoor amuse- 
ments. The love of dancing is 
universal, A favorite institu- 
tion is that of ‘‘ sociables:” 
dancing clubs of young people, 
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AN ENGLISH PIC- 
TURE OF NEW YORK. 
N English writer in Bel- 
gravia says that the houses 

to which a foreigner is admitted 
who presents his credentials in 
New York offer much to attract 
and to elicit admiration. As the 
people themselves are descended 
from every nationality, and con- 
tinually renew their drafts upon 
all the European peoples, and 
their intimacy with the indul- 
gences of European capitals, so 


their homes are replete with the ; SSS a SS 
suggestions of cosmopolitan in- _, a ae : Fic, 2.—F aio who in coteries of twenty or for- 
_ mu 2 to 3 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. ig. 2.—Frock ror Boy rrom 2 To 3 YEARS — x, , eae 
Fig. 1.—Frock ror Boy rrom F; hte phe 2 10 8 Years oLp.—Back ty, belonging to a vicinity, meet 


telligence, luxury, and refine- 
ment. The greater part of mod- 
ern New York houses are 
substantially built of brown 
stane, on a peculiarly con- 
venient plan. They are fur- 
nished with a lightness and 
elegance which recall only 
Parisian salons. The walls 


and ceilings are habitually ‘ and without any previous 
frescoed by Italian decora- Pornt Lack Fancnon.—Openep out.—[See Page 488.]—For design see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 38. intimation, are among the 


For pattern sie ag ye” te cama at each other's family houses 

during the season, every 
fortnight, fora dance. The 
habit. of evening visiting, 
surprise parties, or meet- 
ings at the house of a 
friend for the sake of a 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 15-25. y) 
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Fig. 1.—Brown Linen KitcHen Fig. 2.—Gros Gratin APRON Fig. 3.—Gros Grain APRON Fig. 4.—Brown Linen KitcHen Fig. 5.—Gros Grain APRON WITH 
Apron.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] with RUFFLes. WITH VELVET TRIMMING. Apron.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] Point Lace Trine. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., _ For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII, For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., For pattern and design see Supplement, 
Figs. 48-50, Figs. 52 and 53. i 54, ‘igs. 48-50, No, XVIL, Fig. 51. 


dance by sudden concert / 
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mvans by which this gay social intercourse is 
taintained, 

‘These sociables afford usually exemplification 
of the passionate love of flowers, and the costly 
indulgence of that passion, which New Yorkers 
have borrowed from the French, and in which 
they surpass their original. A gigantic bouquet 
of flowers, costing from $15 to $25, is usually 
sent to the young lady of the house where the 
“sociable” meets, ‘These bouquets are of re- 
markable size and beauty. Flowers indeed en- 
ter very largely into ali the solemnities, fétes, and 
events of New York life. The gentleman who 
wishes to testify his devotion to a young lady 
does so by daily offerings of magnificent flowers, 
Statesmen, orators, opera-dancers, divines, are 
alike accustomed to receive these floral tributes. 
The bride is married beneath a magnificent flo- 
ral bell; the coffin is decorated with exquisite 
crosses, crowns, and wreaths of flowers, of which 
some are interred in the grave, and others pre- 
served beneath glass as mementoes. ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Ward Beecher preaches with a floral basket 
by his side. Mr. George Francis Train has 
equally floral tributes, which he waves in the 
course of his denunciation of British influence 
and the old fogies of the Bible. On the occasion 
of a benefit night to a favorite actress, lately, a 
basket of choice flowers was brought on to the 
stage as an offering from her admirers, which 
had to be carried by four men. There are gen- 
tlemen whose social reputation is built on flow- 
ers. One especially exhausts his ingenuity and 
lavishes his finances on floral devices of the most 
lavish beauty and varied novelty on all suitable 
occasions of happy omen to his fair friends, 

Peculiarities OF climate are pressed into the 
service of gay society. During the summer the 
heat of the weather brings the inmates even of the 
most fushionable houses out on to the ‘‘ stoop,” 
or high door-steps leading up to each house. 
‘Thus are extemporized universal outdoor meet- 
ings, friendly greetings, and an outdoor neigh- 
borly intercourse peculiar to hot climates. The 
‘*dloor-stoop” takes the place of the house-top in 
the East. A stranger passing along the fashion- 
able side streets of New York on a warm summer’s 
evening is surprised at the spectacle of groups 
of lightly and elegantly dressed ladies stand- 
ing and sitting about on the door-steps, with 
heads uncovered, attended by gentlemen smok- 
ing, laughing, talking, and exchanging. greet- 
ings across the road and on either side. This 
would be very bad manners in London or any 
where but in New York or in the East. Here it 
is a graceful and agreeable concession to the heat 
of the climate during some part of the year. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own CorrEsPonDENT. } 


ARIS is so much a city of routine in its 

pleasures that, despite the overpowering 
heats, people still continue to assemble here be- 
cause it is not selon [usage to leave town before 
the end of June or the beginning of July. The 
court did not set out till the 23d of June for the 
palace of St. Cloud, where the receptions will be 
of an informal and select character. 

The first of our publicists, who, it is said, is 
about to enter the Senate, M. Emile de Girar- 
din, has not yet closed his magnificent house in 
the Rue Paugeot. A group of intimate friends 
was assembled there the other evening, all chosen 
from the aristocracy of letters or of politics, with- 
out excluding the aristocracy of birth. A few 
charming duchesses and countesses were seen 
there, beginning with the lady of the house, who 
signs herself Mina, Countess De Girardin, which 
title she bears in her own right as the legitimate 
daughter of the Duke of Nassau, who gave to 
her mother the title of Countess of Dieffenbach, 
Madame De Girardin is still young, pretty, fair, 
and very elegant; but so delicate in health as to 
be almost completely interdicted all pleasures 
of society. She reserves the little strength that 
she has at her disposal for receptions at her own 
house, and an occasional appearance at choice 
first representations at the theatre or opera. 

A pretty light drama was produced, for the 
first time, on Saturday, at Madame De Girar- 
din’s salon, from the pen of one of the most 
highly prized authors, M. Meilhac, who almost 
rivals M. Sardou. The piece was played by 
Mademoiselle Favart and M. Coquelin, of the 
Comédie Frangaise. Mademoiselle Favart, who 
personated a modern marquise, unwilling to be 
outshone by the aristocratic circle amidst which 
she found herself, had devised a toilette which 
will be many times copied this season. The 
whole costume was of milky willow-green. The 
under-skirt had a long train, bordered with a 
wreath embroidered in white silk. The tunic, 
which was likewise embroidered, and looped only 
on one side, was edged with very deep white silk 
fringe. Adjusted corsage, low in front, with a 
basque rounded behind, and setting up like a 
fan in front, over the waist, partly concealing a 
small, narrow fichu of white crépe de Chine, 
edged with beautiful lace, forming a fall in the 
middle of the front. 

The drama was a complete success, and was 
warmly applauded by hands not usually lavish in 

praise, Among those present were remarked 
Kubar Pasha, the young Prince Hussein, Emile 
Ollivier, Count’ De Sartiges, Chevalier Nigra, 
Duke De Gramont, Lord Lyons, and many oth- 
ers of the élite. Among the ladies were, first, 
Yrineess Julie Bonaparte, in white tulle and 
fuille, with a wreath of velvet pansies; then the 
Duchess of Colonna, enveloped in the heavy folds 
of a silver-gray silk, over which was draped with 
consummate art a full tunic of English lace, 
looped on one side only, like the robe of Mar- 
guerite of Navarre. On the corsage lace form- 


ed a dvapery over the shoulders, and edged the 








opening of the high waist universally in vogue at 
this moment. 


The author of the fuosiiuu, Ma- | 





dame Ollivier, was in @ vapory dress of white 
tulle, with pink coral ear-rings and a necklace 
of beads to match, which charmingly set off the 
freshness and grace of her twenty years. Ma- 
dame Maurice Richard, the wife of the Minister 
of Fine Arts, wore thecolors of happiness—-spring- 
green dress, with tunic looped with roses. A 
full-blown rose adorned her magnificent black 
hair. ‘The fragile beauty of the Viscountess De 
Leloriéres, a slender, delicate Parisian, was set 
off by a profusion of milk-blue poult de soie; 
dress open en tablier, and trimmed with ruches 
and white lace; Louis XV. corsage, closely fitted 
to the form; sabot sleeves of lace; and an im- 
mense train of prune-blue faille, trimmed with 
Flemish lace. At the side of the corsage was 
placed a bouquet of white roses without foliage, 
relieved by a few turquoise flowers; turquoise 
necklace and ear-rings. A turquoise ribbon neg- 
ligently confined the magnificent golden-brown 
hair. 

There were few diamonds in general, and a 
profusion of embroidered muslin, lace, and even 
tarlatan. Among others, the youthful Duchess 
of Abrantes appeared in an exquisite tunic of 
embroidered muslin looped over a straw-colored 
train by bows of monsieur de prune gros grain, 
with a belt and large bow of the same shade. 
Similar ribbons were set as epaulets on the shoul- 
ders. This piquant mixture of colors was very 
successful, 

I must not stop without speaking of the deli- 
cate mistress of the house, with her exquisite 
drapery of white lace studded with sky-blue rib- 
bons, which no one knows how to arrange with 
such taste as herself. Truly, she makes one feel 
that dress is an art. 

At her last Monday the Empress appeared in 
a toilette of exquisite beauty. The trained skirt 
of pink silk was covered with narrow flounces of 
pink silk, alternating with somewhat wider ones 
of white lace. ‘The tunic of pink crépe de Chine 
had a round apron front trimmed with ruches of 
white lace, and was looped at the sides. The 
broad sash of pink watered ribbon had several 
pendent loops mixed with very long ends falling 
on the trained skirt; no panier. Clusters of 
pink glycine and diamonds in the hair. 

Among the most beautiful dresses was re- 
marked that of Madame De Rothschild, of blue 
crépe de Chine, with a profusion of turquoises. 
The taste for turquoises is decided, and they are 
worn for day and evening by the queens of fash- 
ion. ELianE DE Marsy. 





MANUFACTURE OF CARMINE. 


HE manufacture of carmine from cochineal 
was discovered accidentally by a Franciscan 
monk about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and a method of preparing it was pubiished 
by Homberg in 1656, It at once gained favor 
with the public, as it was seen to excel all the 
other red pigments, both in regard to brilliancy 
and exquisite delicacy. It is much in request 
for various manufacturing purposes, and by 
artists. In preparing it, the cochineal reduced 
to powder is boiled gently with carbonate of 
soda; it is then taken from the fire, and a weak 
acid is added, which changes the color of the 
liquid to a brilliant hue. ‘The substance of the 
cochineal settles at the bottom of the vessel, and 
the liquor transferred to another is again set on 
the fire; a preparation of fish-glue is now added 
to accelerate the precipitation of the coloring 
matter, which soon becomes deposited ; the li- 
quor is then poured off, and the deposit, which is 
the carmine, is filtered through fine linen. The 
processes, however, differ materially in different 
places, and both the methods and the materials 
used are kept secret. Carmine is sold in pow- 
der or in flakes; it is spread thickly on shallow 
saucers for toilette use; and it is cast in cakes for 
the convenience of the water-color painter—in 
which latter form the best quality realizes about 
ten guineas an ounce. 
Sir Humphrey Davy tells a curious anecdote 
concerning carmine manufacture. An English 
manufacturer, knowing that the French carmine 
was much superior to the English, ‘‘ went to Ly- 
ons to learn the process, and bargained with a 
celebrated maker for the acquirement of his se- 
cret, for which he was to pay a chousand pounds. 
He was shown the whole process, and saw a 
beautiful color produced; but he was astonished 
to find that the French manufacturer’s method 
was exactly like his own. He then accused him 
of having concealed something; but the man 
assured him he had not, and invited him to go 
over the process a second time. ‘I‘his was done, 
and the Englishman minutely examined the wa- 
ter and all the materials employed. Finding no 
difference, he exclaimed, ‘I have lost my“time 
and my money; for it must be the air of England 
which does not permit me to make good car- 
mine!’ ‘Stay!’ said the Frenchman; ‘do not 
deceive yourself; what kind of weather is it 
now?’ ‘A bright, sunny day,’ was the reply. 
‘And such are the days,’ said the Frenchman, 
‘on which I make my color. Were I to attempt 
to manufacture it on a dark or cloudy day, my 
result would be the same as yours. Let me ad- 
vise you, my friend, always to make carmine on 
su days.’ ‘I will,’ said the Englishman; 
‘but I fear I shall make very little in London.’ ” 
The use of carmine by artists marks an era 
in the history of coloring. From its pleasant 
working, its wondrous beauty and purity, and its 
fascinating delicacy, it was accepted by painters 
on its first introduction as a pigment. ‘There is 
nothing resembling it to be seen in the works 
of the old masters; and even the finest flesh 
tints of Raphael, Correggio, or Titian, show com- 
paratively dead and dull by the side of a well- 
painted head, newly done, in which carmine has 
been freely used. We say ‘‘newly done,” be- 
cause of all the lakes carmine is the most fleet- 
ing and evanescent, and retains its splendor for 














the shortest time. Seduced by its fascinating 
effects, Sir Joshua Reynolds used it largely, and 
persisted in doing so, spite of the warnings of 


‘his friends—and it is to this fact, probably more 


than to any thing else, that the mass of his pic- 
tures have fallen into such a ruinous condition, 
and that the merit upon which he most prided 
himself is now scarcely discernible, save by art- 
ists. ‘Taught by experience, artists now rarely 
use carmine, save in combination with mineral 
pigments, with which it can be mixed to a defin- 
ite amount without the liability to fade and fly. 
off. When miniature painting was a popular 
art, before photography laid it finally on the 
shelf, the professors were lavish in the use of 
carmine, and it was curious to observe the effect 
of sunlight on their exhibited specimens, which 
were sometimes seen to part with every particle 
of their flesh-color in the course of a few days. 





W ORK. 
_ By JEAN INGELOW. 
Lrxe coral insects multitudinous 
The minutes are whereof our life is made. 
They build it up as in the deep’s blue shade 
It grows, it comes to light, and then and thus 
For both there is an end. The populous 
Sea-blossoms close; our minutes that have paid 
Life’s debt of work are spent; the work is laid 
Before their feet that shall come after us. 
We may not stay to watch if it will speed— 
The bard if on some luter’s string his song 
Live sweetly yet; the hero if his star 
Doth shine. Work is its own best earthly meed, 
Else .have we none more than the sea-born throng 
Who wrought those marvelous isles that bloom afar. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
AN EFFORT AT CONCILIATION. 


Lorp CHETWYNDE’s occupations kept him fr 
the greater part of his time in his father’s library, 
where he busied himself in examining papers. 
Many of these he read and restored to their 
places, but some he put aside, in order to take 
them with him. Of the new steward he took no 
notice whatever. - He considered the dismissal 
of the old one and the appointment of Gualtier 
one of those abominable acts which were con- 
sistent with all the other acts of that woman whom 
he supposed to be his wife. Besides, the papers 
which he sought had reference to the past, and 
had no connection with the affairs of the pres- 
ent. In the intervals of his occupation he used 
to go about the grounds, visiting every one of 
those well-known places which were associated 
with his childhood and boyhood. “He sought 
out his father’s grave, and stood musing there 
with feelings which were made up of sadness, 
mingled with something like reproach for the 


_ fearful mistake which his father had made in the 


allotment of the son’s destiny. True, he had 
been one of the consenting parties; but when he 
first gave that consent he was Jittle more than a 
boy, and not at all capable of comprehending 
the full meaning of such an engagement. His 
father had ever since solemnly held him to it, 
and iad appealed to his sense of honor in order 
to make him faithful. But now the father was 
dead, the son was a mature man, tried in a thou- 
sand scenes of difficulty and danger—one who 
had learned to think for himself, who had gained 
his manhood by a life of storms, in which of late 
there had been crowded countless events, each 
of which had had their weight in the develop- 
ment of his character. They had left him a 
calm, strong, resolute man—a man of thought 
and of action—a graduate of the school: of In- 
dian affairs—a school which, in times that tried- 
men’s souls, never failed to supply men who were 
equal to every emergency. 

At the very outset he had found out the condi- 
tion of Mrs. Hart. The sight of his loved nurse, 
thus prostrated, filled him with grief. The house- 
keeper who now attended her knew nothing what- 
ever of the cause of her prostration. Lord Chet- 
wynde did not deign to ask any questions of, 
Hilda; but in his anxiety to learn about Mrs. 
Hart, he sought out the doctor who had attend- 
ed his father, and from him he learned that Mrs. 
Hart’s illness had been caused by her anxiety 
about the Earl. The knowledge of this increased, 
if possible, his own care. He made the closest 
inquiry as to the way in which she was treated, 
engaged the doctor to visit her, and doubled the 
housekeeper’s salary on condition that she would 
be attentive to his beloved nurse. These meas- 
ures were attended with good results, for under 
this increased care Mrs. Hart began to show 
signs of improvement. Whether she would ever 
again be conscious was yet a question. The 
doctor considered her mind to be irretrievably 
affected. 

Meanwhile, throughout all these days, Hilda’s 
mind was engrossed with the change which had 
come over her—a change so startling and so 
unexpected that it found her totally unprepared 
to deal with it. They met every day at the din- 
ner-table, and at no other times. Here Lord 
Chetwynde treated her with scrupulous courtesy ; 
yet beyond the extreme limits of that courtesy 
she found it impossible to advance. Hilda's 
manner was most humble and conciliatory. She 
who all her life had felt defiant of others, or 
worse, now found herself enthralled and subdued 
by the spell of this.man’s presence. Her wili- 
ness. her stealthiness. her constant self-control, 
were ail lust aud furgotien, She had vow to 





struggle incessantly against that new tenderness 
which had sprung up unbidden within her. She 
caught herself looking forward wistfully every 
day to the time when she could meet him at the 
table and hear his voice, which, even in its cold, 
constrained tones, was enough for her happiness, 
It was in vain that she reproached and even 
cursed herself for her weakness. The weakness 
none the less existed; and all her life seemed 
now to centre around this man, who hated her, 
Into a position like this she had never imagined 
that she could possjbly be brought. All her cun- 
ning ard all her resources were use.ess here. 
This man seemed ‘so completely beyond her con- 
trol that any effort to win him to her seemed 
useless. He believed her to be his wife, he be- 
lieved himself bound by honor to secure her hap- 
piness, and yet his abhorrence of her was so 
strong that he never made any effort to gain her 
for himself. Now Hilda saw with bitterness 
that she had gone too far, and that her plans 
and her plots were recoiling upon her own head. 
They had been too successful. The sin of Lord 
Chetwynde’s wife had in his eyes proved unpar- 
donable. 

Hilda’s whole life now became a series of al- 
ternate struggles against her own heart, and long- 
ings after another who was worse than indiffer- 
ent to her. Her own miserable weakness, so 
unexpected, and yet so complete and hopeless, 
filled her at once with anger and dismay. ‘To 
find all her fhoughts both by day and night filled 
with this one image was at once mortifying and 
terrible. The very intensity of her feelings, 
which would not stop short at death itself to 
gain their object, now made her own sufferings 
all the greater. Every thing else was forgotten 
except this one absorbing desire; and her come 
plicated schemes and far-reaching plans were 
thrustaway. They had lost their interest. Hence- 
forth all were reduced to one thought—how to 
gain Lord Chetwynde to herself. 

As long as he staid, something like hope re- 
mained; but when he would leave, what hope 
could there be? Would he not leave her forev- 
er? Was not this the strongest desire of his 
heart? Had he not said so? Every day she 
watched, with a certain chilling fear at her heart, 
to see if there were signs of his departure. As 
day succeeded to day, however, and she found 
him still remaining, she began to hope that he 
might possibly have relented somewhat, and that 
the sentence which he had spoken to her might 
have become modified by time and further ob- 
servation of her. 

So at the dinner-table she used to sit, looking 
at him, when his eyes were turned away, with 
her earnest, devouring gaze, which, as soon as 
he would look at her again, was turned quickly 
away with the timidity of a young bashful child. 
Such is the tenderness of love that Hilda, wha 
formerly shrank at nothing, now shrank away 
from the gaze of thisman. rice, by a great ef: 
fort, as he entered the dining-room she held out 
her hand to greet him. Lord Chetwynde, how- 
ever, did not seem to see it, for he greeted her 
with his usual distant civility, and treated her 
as before. Once more she tried this, and yet 
once again, but with the same result; and it was 
then that she knew that Lord Chetwynde refused 
to take her hand. It was not oversight—it was 
a deliberate purpose. At another time it would 
have seemed an insult which would have filled 
her with rage; now it seemed a slight which 
filled her with grief. So humiliated had she be- 
come, and so completely subdued by this man, 
that even this slight was not enough, but she still 
planned vague ways of winning his attention to 
her, and of gaining from him something more 
than a remark about the weather or about the 
dishes. 

At length one day she formed a resolution, 
which, after much hesitation, she carried out. 
She was determined to make one bold effort, 
whatever the result might be. It was at their 
usual] place of meeting—the dinner-table. 

‘* My lord,” said she, with a tremulous voice, 
“*T wish to have an interview with you. Can 
you spare me the time this evening ?” 

She looked at him earnestly, with mute in- 
quiry. Lord Chetwynde regarded her in some 
surprise. He saw her eyes fixed upon him with 
a timid entreaty, while her face grew pale with 
suspense. Her breathing was rapid from the ag- 
itation that overcame her. 

‘“T had some business this evening,” said Lord 
Chetwynde, coldly, ‘‘ but as you wish an inter- 
view, I am at your service.” 

** At what time, my lord ?” 

** At nine,” said Lord Chetwynde. 

Nine o’clock came, and Hilda was in the 
morning-room, which she had mentioned as the 
place of meeting, and Lord Chetwynde came 
there punctually. She was sitting near the win- 
dow. Her pale face, her rich black locks ar- 
ranged in voluminous masses about her head, 
her dark penetrating eyes, her slender and grace- 
ful figure, all conspired to make Hilda beautiful 
and attractive in a rare degree. Added to this 
there was a certain entreaty on her face as it was 
turned toward him, and a soft, timid lustre in 
her eyes which might have affected any other 
man. She rose as Lord Chetwynde entered, 
and bowed her beautiful head, while her grace- 
ful arms, and small, delicately shaped hands hung 
down at her side. 

Lord Chetwynde bowed in silence. 

‘** My lord,” said im @ voice which was 
tremulous from an uncontrollable emotion, ‘I 
wished to see you here, ‘We met here once be- 
fore; you said what you wished ; I made no re- 
ply; I had nothing to say; I felt your reproach- 
es; they were in some degree just and well-mer- 
ited; but I might have said something—only I 
was timid and nervous, and you frightened me.” 

Here Hilda paused, and drew a long breath. 
Her emotion nearly choked her, but the sound 
of her own voice sustained her, and, making an 
vwult, she went on: 


. 
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‘*T have nothing to say in defense of my con- 
duct. It has made you hate me. Your hate is 
too evident. My thoughtless spite has turned 
back upon myself. I would willingly humiliate 
myself now if I thought that it would affect you 
or conciliate you. I would acknowledge any fol- 
ly of mine if I thought that you could be brought 
to look upon me with leniency. What I did was 
the act of a thoughtless girl, angry at finding her- 
self chained up for life, spiteful she knew not 
why. I had only seen you for a moment, and 
did not know you. Iwas mad. I was guilty; 
but still it is a thing that may be considered 
as not altogether unnatural under the circum- 
stances. And, after all, it was not sincere—it 
was pique, it was thoughtlessness—it was not 
that deep-seated malice which you have laid to 
my charge. Can you not think of this? Can 
you not imagine what may have been the feel- 
ings of a wild, spoiled, untutored girl, one who 
was little better than a child, one who found her- 
self shackled she knew not how, and who chafed 
at all restraint? Can you not understand, or at 
least imagine, such a case as this, and believe 
that the one who once sinned has now repented, 
and asks with tears for your forgiveness ?” 

Tears? Yes, tears were in the eyes of this 
singular girl, this girl whose nature was so made 
up of strength and weakness. Her eyes were 
suffused with tears as she looked at Lord Chet- 
wynde, and finally, as she ceased, she buried her 
face in her hands and sobbed aloud. ; 

Now, nothing in nature so moves a man as a 
woman's tears. If the woman be beautiful, and 
if she loves the man to whom she speaks, they 
are irresistible. And here the woman was beau- 
tiful, and her love for the man whom she was 
addressing was evident in her face and in the 
towes of her voice. Yet Lord Chetwynde sat 
unmoved. Nothing in his face or in his eyes 
gave indications of any response on his part. 
Nothing whatever showed that any thing like soft 
pity or tender consideration had modified the 
severity of his purpose or the sternness of his 
fixed resolve. Yet Lord Chetwynde by nature 
was not hard-hearted, and Hilda well knew this. 
In the years which she had spent at the Castle 
she had heard from every quarter—from the Earl, 
from Mrs. Hart, and from the servants—tales 
without number about his generosity, his self-de- 
nial, his kindliness, and tender consideration fgr 
the feelings of others. Besides this, he had re- 
ceived from his father along with that chivalrous 
nature the lofty sentiments of a knight-errant, 
and in his boyish days had always been ready to 
espouse the cause of any one in distress with the 
warmest enthusiasm. In Hilda’s present atti- 
tude, in her appearance, in her words, and above 
all in her tears, there was every thing that would 
move such a nature toitsinmost depths. Had he 
ever seen any one at once so beautiful and so de- 
spairing ; and one, too, whose whole despair arose 
from her feelings for him? Even his recollec- 
tions of former disdain might lose their bitter- 
ness in the presence of such utter humiliation, 
such total self-immolation as this. His nature 
could not have changed, for the Indian paper al- 


luded to his ‘‘ genial” character, and his “ heroic 


qualities.” He must be still the same. What, 
then, could there be which would be powerful 
enough to harden his feelings and steel his heart 
against such a woeful and piteous sight as that 
which was now exhibited to him? ll these 
things Hilda thought as she made her appeal, and 
broke down so completely at its close; these 
things, too, she thought as the tears streamed 
from her eyes, and as her frame was shaken by 
emotjon. 

Lord Chetwynde sat looking at her in silence 
for along time. No trace whatever of commis- 
eration appeared upon his face; but he contin- 
ued as stern, as cold, and as unmoved, as in that 
first interview when he had told her how he 
hated her. Bitter indeed must that hate have 
been which should so crush out all those natural 
irapulses of generosity which belonged to him; 
bitter must the hate have been; and bitter too 
must have been the whole of his past experience 
in connection with this woman, which could end 
in such pitiless relentlessness. 

At length he answered her. His tone was 
calm, cool, and impassive, like his face; show- 
ing not a trace of any change from that tone in 
which he always addressed her; and making 
known to her, as she sat with her face buried in 
her hands, that whatever hopes she had indulged 
in during his silence, those hopes were altogether 
vain. 

“*Lady Chetwynde,” he began, ‘all that you 
have just said I have thought over long ago, from 
beginning to end. It has all been in my mind 
for years. In India there were always hours 
when the day’s duties were over, and the mind 
would turn to its own private and secret thoughts. 
From the very first, you, Lady Chetwynde, were 
naturally the subject of those thoughts to a great 
degree. That marriage scene was too memora- 
ble to be soon forgotten, and the revelation of 
your character, which I then had, was the first 
thing which showed me the full weight of the 
obligation which I had so thoughtlessly accepted. 
Most bitterly I lamented, on my voyage out, that 
I had not contrived some plan to evade so hasty 
a fulfillment of my boyish promise, and that I 
had not satisfied the General in some way which 
would: not have involved such a scene. But I 
could not recall the past, and I felt bound by my 
father’s engagement. As to yourself, I assure 
you that in spite of your malice and your insults 
I felt Most considerately toward you. I pitied 
you for being, like myself, the unwilling victim 
of a father’s promise and of a sick man’s whim, 
and learned to make allowance for every word 
und action of yours at that time. Not one of 
those words or actions had the smallest effect in 
imbittering my mind toward you. Not one of 
those words which you have just uttered has sug- 
gested an idea which I have not long ago consid- 
ered, and pondered over in secret, in silence, 








and in sorrow. I made a large allowance also 
for that hate which you must have felt toward 
one who came to you as I did, in so odious a 
character, to violate, as I- did, the sanctities of 
death by the mockery of a hideous marriage. 
All this—all this has been in my mind, and no- 
thing that you can say is able in any way to 
bring any new idea to me. There are other 
things far deeper and far more lasting than this, 
which can not be answered, or excused, or ex- 
plained away —the long persistent expressions 
of unchanging hate.” 

Lord Chetwynde was silent. Hilda had heard 
all this without moving or raising her head. 
Every word was ruin to her hopes. But she 
still hoped against hope, and now, since she had 
an opportunity to speak, she still tried to move 
this obdurate heart. 

** Hate!” she exclaimed, catching at his last 
word—‘‘ hate! what is that? the fitful, spiteful 
feeling arising out of the recollection of one mis- 
erable scene—or perhaps out of the madness of 


anger at a forced marriage. What is it? One 
kind word can dispel it.” 
As she said this she did not look up. Her 


face was buried in her hands. Her tone was 
half despairing, half imploring, and broken by 
emotion. 

“True,” said Lord Chetwynde. “All that 
I have thought of, and I used to console myself 
with that. I used to say to myself, ‘When we 
meet again it will be different. When she knows 
me she can not hate me.’” 

**You were right,” faltered Hilda, with a sob 
which was almost a groan. ‘‘And what then? 
Say—was it a wonder that I should have felt 
hate? Was there ever any one so tried as I was? 
My father was my only friend. He was father 
and mother and all the world to me. He was 
brought home one day suddenly, injured by a 
frightful accident, and dying. At that unpar- 
alleled moment I was ordered so prepare for mar- 
riage. Half crazed with anxiety and sorrow, 
and anticipating the very worst—at such a time 
death itself would have been preferable to that 
ceremony. But all my feelings were outraged, 
and I was dragged down to that horrible scene. 
Can you not see what effect the recollection of this 
might afterward have? Can you not once again 
make allowances, and think those thoughts which 
you used to think? Can yon not still see that 
you were right in supposing that when we might 
meet all would be different, and that she who 
might once have known you could not hate 
you ?” é 

**No,” said Lord Chetwynde, coldly and se- 
verely. : 

_ Hilda raised her head, and looked at him with 
mute inquiry. 

‘* JT will explain,” said Lord Chetwynde. ‘I 
have already said all that I ought to say; but 
you force me to say more, though I am unwill- 
ing. Your letters, Lady Chetwynde, were the 
things which quelled and finally killed all kind- 
ly feelings.” 

‘* Letters!” burst in Hilda, with eager vehe- 
mence. ‘‘ They were the letters ofa hot-tempered 
girl, blinded by pique and self-conceit, and care- 
lessly indulging in a foolish spite which in her 
heart she did not seriously feel.” 

‘*Pardon me,” said Lord Chetwynde, with 
cold politeness, ‘‘I think you are forgetting the 
circumstances under which they were written— 
for this must be considered as well as the nature 
of the compositions themselves. ‘They were the 
letters of one whom my father loved, and of 
whom he always spoke in the tenderest language, 
but who yet was so faithless to him that she 
never ceased to taunt me with what she called 
our baseness. She never spared the old man 
who loved her. For months and for years 
these letters came. It was something more than 
pique, something more than self-conceit or spite, 
which lay at the bottom of such long-continued 
insults. ‘The worst feature about them was their 
cold-blooded cruelty. Nothing in my circum- 
stances or condition could prevent this—not even 
that long agony before Delhi’ —added Lord Chet- 
wynde, in tones filled with a deeper indignation— 
‘*when I, lost behind the smoke and cloud and 
darkness of the great struggle, was unable to 
write for a long time; and, finally, was able to 
give my account of the assault and the triumph. 
Not even that could change the course of the 
insults which were so freely heaped upon me. 
And yet it would have been easy to avoid all 
this. Why write at all? There was no heavy 
necessity laid upon you. That was the question 
which I used to put to myself. But you per- 
sisted in writing, and in sending to me over the 
seas, with diabolical pertinacity, those hideous 
letters in which every word was a stab.” 

While Lord Chetwynde had been speaking 
Hilda sat looking at him, and meeting his stern 
glance with a look which would have softened 
any one less bitter. Paler and paler grew her 
face, and her hands clutched one another in 
tremulous agitation, which showed her strong 
emotion. 

‘“‘Oh, my lord!” she cried, as he ceased, 
‘ean you not have mercy? ‘Think of that black 
cloud that came down over my young life, filling 
it with gloom and horror. I confess that you 
and your father appeared the chief agents; but 
I learned to love Aim, and then all my bitterness 
turned on you—you, who seemed to be so pros- 
perous, so brave, and so honored. It was you 
who seemed to have blighted my life, and so I 
was animated by a desire to make you feel some- 
thing of what I had felt. My disposition is fiery 
and impetuous; my father’s training made it 
worse. I did not know you; I only felt spite 
against you, and thus I wrote those fatal letters. 
I thought that you could have prevented that 
marriage if you had wished, and therefore could 
flever feel any thing bat animosity. But now 
the sorrows through which I have passed have 
changed me, and you yourself have made me see 
how mad was my action. But oh, my lord, 








believe me, it was not deliberate, it was hasty 
passion ! and now I would be willing to wipe out 
every word in those hateful letters with my 
heart’s blood !” 

Hilda’s voice was low but impassioned, with a 
certain burning fervor of entreaty; her words 
had become words almost of prayer, so deep was 
her humiliation. Her face was turned toward 
him with an imploring expression, and her eyes 
were fixed on his in what seemed an agony of 
suspense. But not even that white face, with its 
ashen lips and its anguish, nor those eyes with 
their overflowing tears, nor that voice with its 
touching pathos of woe, availed in any way to 
call up any response of pity and sympathy in the 
breast of Lord Chetwynde. : 

‘“* You use strong language, Lady Chetwynde,” 
said he, in his usual tone. ‘‘ You forget that it 
is you yourself who have transformed all my for- 
mer kindliness, in spite of myself, into bitterness 
and gall. You forget, above all, that last letter 
of yours. You seem to show an emotion which 
I once would have taken as real. Pardon me 
if I now say that I consider it nothing more than 
consummate acting. You speak of considera- 
tion. You hint at mercy. Listen, Lady Chet- 
wynde”—and here Lord Chetwynde raised his 
right hand with solemn emphasis. ‘‘ You turned 
away from the death-bed of my father, the man 
who loved you like a daughter, to write to me 
that hideous letter which you wrote—that letter, 
every word of which is still in my memory, and 
rises up between us to sunder us for evermore. 
You went beyond yourself. To have spared the 
living was not needed ; but it was the misfortune 
of your nature that you could not spare the dead. 
While he was, perhaps, yet lying cold in death 
near you, you had the heart to write to me bitter 
sneers against him. Even without that you had 
done enough to turn me from you always. But 
when f read that, I then knew most thoroughly 
that the one who was capable, under such cir- 
cumstances, of writing thus could only have a 
mind and heart irretrievably bad—bad and cor- 
rupt and base. Never, never, never, while I 
live, can I forget the utter horror with which 
that letter filled me!” 

“*Oh, my God!” said Hilda, with a groan. 

Lord Chetwynde sat stern and silent. 

“*You are inflexible in your cruelty,” said 
Hilda at length, as she made one last and almost 
hopeless effort. ‘‘I have done. But will you 
not ask me something? Have you nothing to 
ask about your father? He loved me as a daugh- 
ter. I was the one who nursed him in his last 
illness, and heard his last words. His dying 
eyes were fixed on me!” 

As Hilda said this a sharp shudder passed 
through her. 

‘**No,” said Lord Chetwynde, ‘‘ T have nothing 
to ask—nothing from you! Your last letter has 
quelled all desire. T would rather remain in 
ignorance, and know nothing of the last words 
of him whom I so loved than ask of you.” 

‘* He called me his daughter. He loved me,” 


“said Hilda, in a broken voice. 


** And yet you were capable of turning away 
from his death-bed and writing that letter to his 
son. You did it coolly and remorselessly.” 

“Tt was the anguish of bereavement and de- 
spair.”” 

**No; it was the malignancy of the Evil One. 
Nothing else could have prompted those hideous 
sneers. In real sorrow sneering is the last thing 
that one thinks of. But enough. I do not wish 
to speak in this way toa lady. Yet to you I can 
speak in no other way. I will therefore retire.” 

And, with a bow, Lord Chetwynde withdrew. 

Hilda looked after him, as he left, with staring 
eyes,-and with a face as pallid as that of a corpse. 
ae rose to her feet. Her hands were clenched 
tight. 

** He loves another,” she groaned ; ‘‘ otherwise 
7 never, never, never could have been so piti- 
less! 


—————————— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
SETTING THE DOG ON THE LION’S TRACK. 


Arter this failure in the effort to come to an 
understanding with Lord Chetwynde, Hilda sank 
into despondency. She scarcely knew what there 
was to be done when such an appeal as this had 
failed. She had humbled herself in the dust be- 
fore him—she had manifested unmistakably her 
love, yet he had disregarded all. After this what 
remained? It was difficult tosay. Yet, for her- 
self, she still looked forward to the daily meet- 
ing with him: glad of this, since fate would give 
her nothing better. The change which had come 
over her was not one which could be noticed by 
the servants, so that there was no chance of 
her secret being discovered by them; but there 
was another at Chetwynde Castle who very quick- 
ly discovered all, one who was led to this perhaps 
by the sympathy of his own feelings. ‘There was 
that secret within his own heart which made him 
watchful and attentive and observant. Nochange 
in her face and manner, however slight, could 
fail to be noticed by this man, who treasured up 
every varying expression of hers within his heart. 
And this change which had come over her was 
one which affected him by much more than the 
mere variation of features. It entered into his 
daily life and disarranged all his plans. 

Before the arrival of Lord Chetwynde, Gual- 
tier, in his capacity of steward, had been accus- 
tomed to have frequent interviews with Hilda. 
Now they were all over. Since that arrival he 
had not spoken to her once, nor had he once got 
so much as a glance of her eve. At first he ac- 
counted for it from very natural causes. He at- 
tributed it to the anxiety which she felt at the 
presence of Lord Chetwynde, and at the despe- 
rate part which she had to play. For some time 
this seemed sufficient to account for every thing. 
But afterward he learned enough to make him 
think it possible that there were other causes. He 
heard the gossip of the servants’ hall, and from 





that he learned that it was the common opinion 
of the servants that Lady Chetwynde was very 
fond of Lord Chetwynde, but that the latter was 
very distant and reserved in his manner toward 
her. ‘This started hime on a new track for con- 
jecture, and he soon learned and saw enough to 
get some general idea of the truth. Yet, after 
all, it was not the actual truth which he conjec- 
tured. His conclusion was that Hilda was play- 
ing a deep game in order to win Lord Chet- 
wynde's affection to herself. The possibility of 
her actually loving him did not then suggest it- 
self. He looked upon it as one of those profound 
pieces of poli¢y for which he was always on the 
look-out from her. The discovery of this dis- 
turbed him. The arrival of Lord Chetwynde 
had troubled him ; but this new plan of Hilda’s 
troubled him still more, and all the more because 
he was now shut out from her confidence. 

‘**The little thing is up to a new game; and 
she'll beat,” he said to himself; ‘‘ she'll beat, for 
she always beats. She's got a long head, and I 
can only guess what it is that she is up to. She'll 
never tell me.” And he thought, with some pen- 
siveness, upon the sadness of that one fact, that 
she would never tell him. Meanwhile he con- 
tented himself with watching until something 
more definite could be known. 

. Lord Chetwynde had much to occupy him in 
his father’s papers. He spent the greater part 
of his time in the library, and though weeks 
passed he did not seem to be near the end of 
them. At other times he rode about the grounds 
or sauntered through the groves. The seclusion 
in which the Castle had always been Kept was not 
disturbed. The county families were too remote 
for ordinary calling, or élse they did not know of 
his arrival. Certain it is that no one entered 
these solitary precincts except the doctor. The 
state of things here was puzzling to him. He 
saw Lord Chetwynde whenever he came, but he 
never saw Lady Chetwynde. On his asking anx- 
iously about her he was told that she was well. 
It was surprising to him that she never showed 
herself, but he attributed it to her grief for the 
dead. He did not know what had become of 
Miss Krieff, whose zeal in the sick-room had 
won his admiration. Lord Chetwynde was too 
haughty for him to question, and the servants 
were all new faces. It was therefore with much 
pleasure that he one day saw Gualtier. Him he 
accosted, shaking hands with him earnestly, and 
with a familiarity which he had never cared to 
bestow in former days. But curiosity was stron- 
ger than his sense of personal dignity. Gualtier 
allowed himself to be questioned, and gave the 
doctor that information which he judged best for 
the benefit of the world without. Lady Chet- 
wynde, he told him, was still mourning over the 
loss of her best friend, and even the return of her 
husband had not been sufficient to fill the vacant 
place. Miss Krieff, he said, had gone to join her 
friends in North Britain, and he, Gualtier, had 
been appointed steward in place of the former 
one, who had gone away to London. This in- 
formation was received by the doctor with great 
satisfaction, since it set his mind at rest com- 
pletely about certain things which had puzzled 
him. 

That evening one of the servants informed 
Gualtier that Lady Chetwynde wished to see 
him in the library. His pale face flushed up, - 
and his eyes lightened as he walked there. She 
was alone. He bowed reverentially, yet not be- 
fore he had cast toward her a look full of unutter- 
able devotion. She was paler than before. There 
was sadness on her face. She had thrown her- 
self carelessly in an arm-chair, and her hands 
were nervously clutching one another. Never 
before had he seen any thing approaching to 
emotion in this singular being. Her present 
agitation surprised him, for he had not sus- 
pected the possibility of any thing like this. 

She returned his greeting with a slight bow, 
and then fell for a time into a fit of abstraction, 
during which she did not take any further notice 
of him. Gualtier was more impressed by this 
than by any other thing. Always before she 
had been self-possessed, with all her faculties 
alive and in full activity. Now she seemed so 
dull and so changed that he did not know what 
to think. He-began to fear the approach of 
some calamity by which all his plans would be 
ruined. 

‘* Mr. M‘Kenzie,” said Hilda, rousing herself 
at length, and speaking in a harsh, constrained 
voice, which yet was low and not audible except 
to one who was near her, ‘‘ have you seen Lord 
Chetwynde since his arrival?” 

‘*No, my lady,” said Gualtier, respectfully, 
yet wondering at the abruptness with which she 
introduced the subject. For it had always hith- 
erto been her fashion to lead the conversation on 
by gradual approaches toward the particular 
thing about which she might wish to make in- 
quiries. 

‘*T thought,” she continued, in the same tone, 
‘that he might have called you up to gain in- 
formation about the condition of the estate.” 

‘*No, my lady, he has never shown any such 
desire. In fact, he does not seem to be con- 
scious that there is such a person as myself in 
existence.” 

‘Since he came,” said Hilda, dreamily, ‘‘ he 
ha@ been altogether absorbed in the investiga- 
tion of papers relating to his father’s business 
affairs; and as he has not been here for many 
years, during which great changes must have 
taken place in the condition of things, I did not 
know but that he might have sought to gain in- 
formation from you.” 

‘‘No, my lady,” said Gualtier once more, still 
preserving that unfaltering respect with which he 
always addressed her, and wondering whither 
these inquiries might be tending, or what they 
might mean. ‘That she should ask him any 
thing about Lord Chetwynde filled him with a 
vague m, and seemed to show that the state 
cf thing® was unsatisfactory, if not critical. He 
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was longing to ask ubout that first meeting of 
hers with Lord Chetwynde, and also about the 
position which they at present occupied toward 
one another—a position most perplexing to him, 
and utterly inexplicable. Yet on such subjects 
as these he did not dart to speak. He could 
only hope that she herself would speak of them 
to him, and that she had chosen this occasion to 
make a fresh confidence to him. 

After his last answer Hilda did not say any 
thing for some time. Her nervousness seemed 
to increase. Her hands still clutched one an- 
other; and her bosom heaved and fell in quick, 
rapid breathings which showed the agitation that 
existed within her. 

** Lord Chetwynde,”’ said Hilda at last, rousing 
herself with a visible effort, and looking round 
with something of her old stealthy watchfulness 
—‘* Lord Chetwynde is a. man who keeps his own 
counsel, and does not choose to give even so 
much as a hint about the nature of his occupa- 
tions. He has now some purpose on his mind 
which he does not choose to confide to me, and 
I do not know how it is possible for me to find 
it out. Yet it is a thing which must be of im- 

rtance, for he is not a man who would stay 

ere so long and labor so hard on a mere trifle. 
His ostensible occupation is the business of the 
estate, and certain plans arising in connection 
with this; but beneath this ostensible occupa- 
tion there is some purpose which it is impossi- 
ble for me to fathom. Yet I must find it out, 
whatever it is, and I have invited you here to 
see if I could not get your assistance. You 
once went to work keenly and indefatigably to 
investigate something for me; and here is an 
occasion on which, if you feel inclined, you can 
again exercise your talents. It may result in 
something of the greatest importance.” 

Hilda had spoken in low tones, and as she 
concluded she-looked at Gualtier with a pene- 
trating glance. Such a request showed him that 
he was once more indispensable. His heart beat 
fast, and his face lighted up with joy. 

** My lady,” said he, in a low, earnest voice, 
‘it surely can not be necessary for me to tell 
you that I am always ready to do your bidding, 
whatever it may be. ‘There is no necessity to 
remind me of the past. When shall I begin 
this? At once? Have you formed any plan 
of action which you would like me to follow ?” 

‘*Only in a general way,” said Hilda. ‘‘It 
is not.at Chetwynde that I want you to work, 
but elsewhere. You can do nothing here. I 
myself have already done all that you could pos- 
sibly do, and more too, in the way of investiga- 
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tion in this house, But in spite of all my efforts 
I have found nothing, and so I see plainly that 
the search must be carried on in another place.” 

‘* And where may that be?” asked Gualtier, 

‘*He has some purpose in his mind,” Hilda 
went on to say—‘“‘some one engrossing object 
I know not what, which is far more important 
than any thing relating to business, and which 
is his one great aim in life at present. This js 
what I wish to find out. It may threaten dan- 
ger, and if so I wish to guard against it.” 

‘tTs there any danger?” asked Gualtier, cau- 
tiously. 

‘* Not as yet—that is, so far as I can see,” . 

‘Does he suspect any thing?” said Gualtier, 
in a whisper. 

** Nothing.” 

‘You seem agitated.” 

‘*Never mind what I seem,” said Hilda, cold- 
ly; ‘‘my healthis not good. As to Lord Chet- 
wynde, he is going away in a short time, and the 
place to which he goes will afford the best op- 
portunity for finding out what his purpose is. 
I wish to know if it is possible for you in any 
way to follow him so as to watch him. You 
did something once before that was not more 
difficult.” 

Gualtier smiled. 

‘*} think I can promise, my lady,” said he, 
‘that I will do all that you desire. I only wish 
that it was something more difficult, so that I 
could do the more for you.” 

“*You may get your wish,” said Hilda, gloom- 
ily, and in a tone that penetrated to the inmost 
soul of Gualtier. ‘‘You may get your wish, 
and that, too, before long. But at present I only 
wish you to do this. It is a simple task of watch- 
fulness and patient observation.” 

“‘T will do it as no man ever did it before,” 
said Gualtier. ‘‘ You shall know the events of 
every hour of his life till he comes back again.” 

‘* That willdo, then. Be ready to leave when- 
ever he does. Choose your own way of obsery- 
ing him, either openly or secretly; you yourself 
know best.” 

Hilda spoke very wearily, and rose to with- 
draw. As she passed, Gualtier stood looking at 
her with an imploring face. She carelessly held 
out her hand, He snatched it in both of his and 
pressed it to his lips. 

**My God!” he cried, ‘‘it’s like ice! What 
Js the matter ?” 

Hilda did not seem to hear him, but walked 
slowly out of the room. 

About a week after this Lord Chetwynde too 
his departure. 
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Tuis mat is used for removing the starch which gathers on the iron when 
ironing, which is done by rubbing the iron over the mat. Work a netted 
foundation with fine twine over a mesh three-quarters of an inch in circumfer- 
ence. Over the threads of this foundation work three single crochet between 
each two knots of the lengthwise threads, and two single crochet between the 
knots of the cross threads. On the edges of the mat work sc. 


Muslin Starch Bag. 

Turis starch bag is made of thin white muslin, trimmed on the 
top with crocheted edging, through which two strings are run altern- 
ately. For the bottom of the bag cut two round pieces of muslin 
three inches and a half in diameter. Cut a piece of muslin fifteen 
inches long and nine inches wide for the bag. Sew the ends of this ‘ 
piece together with a felled Hf} 
seam; gather the bottom of the A Hh i 
bag to correspond in width to 
the circumference of the bot- 
tom, and sew it between the 
double material of the latter. 
Hem the top of the bag, and on 
it crochet with tatting cotton 
the following edging: Ist round. 
—Alternately 2 stc. (short treble 
crochet), 5 ch. (chain), passing 
over the requisite space with the 
latter. 2d round.—Se. (single crochet). 3d 
round.—Alternately 2 sc., 9 ch., pass over 
5 st. (stitches) of the preceding round with 
the latter. 4th and 5th rounds.—Like the 3d 
round, working the sc. on the ch. scallops of 
the preceding round. 6th round.—10 sc. on 
each ch. scallop of the preceding round. 


Fig. 1.—Fiat-Iron Cover. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Figs. 26 and 27. 





Fig. 2.—Ironine Gove. 
Usper Sipe. 
For — —_ —— - ag see 
4 . upplement, No. = 
Bag for Clothes-Lines, Pins, etc. PP Figs. 38-30. 
Tuts bag is of gray drilling, trimmed with 
strips of red worsted braid half an inch wide. ‘The edges of the braid 
are sewed on with button-hole 
stitches of black split wool ; 
the middle is ornamented 
with point Russe stitch- 
ing of the same. Be- 
tween the braid 
the foundation 
of the bag is em- 
broidered in point 
Russe with red split 
wool. The top of the ’ y 
bag is’ bound with red “~ 
braid and ornamented with 
crochet edging of black split 
wool. Two -pieces of tape run 
through a shirr serve to close the 
bag. Cuta straight piece of drilling 
¥ twenty inches long and fifteen inches 
wide ; for the bottom cut two round 
pieces six inches in diameter. Sew 
the ends of the straight piece togeth- 
er, letting the raw edges of the seam 
come on the right side; spread out 
the edges, and sew the braid on the 
bag at intervals of three-quarters of 
an inch, being careful to cover the 
seam. Work the point Russe on the 
bag, and lay the under edge in box- 
pleats in such a manner that a strip 
of braid comes on the top of each 
pleat. Sew the under edge of the bag between the double material of the bot- 
tom, and cover the seam with an embroidered strip of braid. Bind the top of 
the bag, and underneath the binding make a shirr. 
On the upper edge of the bag crochet the following 
lace: Ist ‘round.—Alternately 1 de. (double cro- 
chet), 1 ch., passing over a suitable space with the 
latter. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the first ch., 5 de. on the second 
ch. of the preceding round. 


Knotted Line for Fine Clothes, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

To make this line a wooden fork like that shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2 is necessary; this can be easily 
made by a turner. The manner of making the 
line is very simple, and is a very suitable employ- 
ment for elderly ladies, or ladies with weak eye- 
sight. The line is made of very coarse knitting 
cotton. Make a loop at the end of the cotton, lay 
this loop around the prong a of Fig. 1, pass the 
end of the thread through the hole in the middle of 
the fork, wind the working thread around the’prong 6, 

as shown by the il- 
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Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY FOR 
Frat-Iron Cover. 

































































, <2 lustration, and then fy 
around the prong a, j 
f# and pass the loop yy 
on the latter over Yy 
Fite ‘4 the windings of the fi 
SN é 
2 . Les cotton there; tight- ? 
se Pex en the loop by pull- py. » _Ksorrep 
y Sp NS the working “Tse ror Fine 
Hes iz thread and the end 
ve drawn through the Ss pag — ee 
i) hole. Turnthe fork, SOND * ROCESS. 
Ss} wind the thread 
from the front around the prong 4, pass Fig. 1.—Ironinc Bac.—C.osev. 
= ) the loop on the prong over the windings xo, pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIIL, 
ie) of the thread, tighten the loop, turn the Fig. 71. 
fork, lay the thread around the prong a, 
and continue in the above manner. Fig. 
2 shows part of the line completed. 
Cords for window shades, under- 
clothing, etc., are worked in the 
same manner. 
So 
a 
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. 3 x Fig. 2.—Ironinc Bac.—Open. 
Fig. 1.—Nerrrep Guirure BorpEeR FoR HANDKERCHIEFS, 


CusHion-Covers, ETC. 





























For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIIL, Fig. 71. 


Ironing Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts bag serves to hold the various articles used in ironing, such as sponge, 
starch bag, wax, etc. It is made of bronze enameled cloth, and is embroidered 
in point Russe with black silk twist and bound with black braid. Cut of the 
enameled cloth laid double and card-board one round piece six inches in diameter. 
Of the enameled cloth laid double and coarse linen for insertion cut of each one 
piece from Fig. 71, Supplement. On the upper piece of enameled cloth em- 
broider the herring-bone design shown by the illustration, and on the inner piece 
sew four pockets, the edges of which are worked in button-hole 

stitch. Baste the pieces together, work the eyelet-holes for the 
strings, and sew the ends of the pieces together. Bind the top of 
the pocket with braid, join the under edges to the bottom, and bind 
these edges with braid. Cover 
the seam on the inside with black 
cord. For closing the bag run 
two pieces of black braid altern- 
ately through the holes at the top. 


Netted Guipure Border for 

Handkerchiefs, Cushion- 
Covers, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

TursrE borders are suitable 
for ornamenting pocket-handker- 
chiefs, cushion-covers, ete. ‘The foundations 
are Worked in straight netting with white thread. 
Fig. 1 is worked in point d’esprit, point de toile, 
and point de reprise. Fig. 2 is worked in point 
d’esprit. The rings are worked in darning 
stitch; four are always worked together. Each 
ring consists of three windings of the thread ; 
after each of the first three rings run the thread 
through the ring just completed, and bring it 
out where the next ring is to be begun (see 
illustfition). 


Fig. 1.—Ironine GLOovE. 
Urrer S1we. 

For pattern and — 

see Supplement, No. VIL, 

‘igs. 28-30. 









SENTIMEN?T. 2 
LITTLE senti- 
ment is a good 

thing rather than 
otherwise. Itis an ad- 
mirable cor- 
rective to that 
tendency to cyni- 
cism and _ stern, 
harsh realism which 
characterizes the present 
age. The result of this 
materialistic tendency is to 
produce a certain hard, dry, 
and unsympathetic form of char- 
acter, incapable of any noble 
thought, of any appreciation of 
the beautiful and the ideal, of 
any lofty and generous emotion. 
Indications are not wanting—in 
the low, sordid views of life, in 
the frantic straining after wealth, 
and in the cynical contempt of 
every thing which does not ad- 
vance this ignoble pursuit—of 
the spread of these results 
among us. _It is proverbially a 
materialistic age. Sentiment, 
by exciting the feeling into-ac- 
tion, undue in degree it may be, 
nevertheless exercises the emotional part of our nature, and prevents it shrinking 
up for want of use, just as bodily exercise prevents the limbs from withering. The 
outbursts of emotion which sentiment produces, exaggerated though they be, still 
give a freshness and susceptibility to the heart, which it is in too great a danger 
of entirely losing. Hence, though we laugh at 
its absurd excesses and impracticable chimeras, 
we experience toward it no stronger feeling—no 
scorn, no indignation, no contempt. We laugh 
at the follies of chivalry, while we can not but ad- 
mire the charm, the generous and noble emotions, 
which underlie them. We rail at weak, senti- 
mental woman, but we love her all the more 
dearly for the weakness. Masculine women we 
all detest ; our ‘‘ sister-men” are hateful abortions. 
Rather, far rather, the most gushing, impulsive, 
and enthusiastic of her sex, than the hard, dry, 
disagreeable woman, of pure intellect, the intel- 
lectual machine who never displays a weakness or 
commits a folly. ‘There is a charm which we can 
not resist in the fresh emotional character of the 
puissant Knight of La Mancha, and even on the 
most absurd and 
sentimental of his 
vagaries we look \ 
with noseverer feel- |e 
ing than that of ¢ 
gentle raillery. On 
the whole, then, we 
repeat, a little sen- 
timent is not unde- 
sirable; and even 
its excess, if it be 
an error, is yet an 
error in the right 
direction. It is the 
human heart, in fact, the human passions 
and emotions, which constitute man, man; 
which distinguish the human family from 
every other order of created intelligence. 
An angel with human heart would not be le 
angel, but man; a man with the pure 
impeccable nature of the angel would 
not be man, but angel. 
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MR: QUOTE'S-MENTAL PHOTO- 
GRAPH. 


e ‘Mental Photograph Album” has become a 
PE. of much amusement within a few months past. 
for such it may be called—like that of 
* Solitaire,” can be played alone, each one writing the 
answers to the’ prin questions deliberately at his 
own desk, or, more enjoyably, a little social evening 
circle ma: around one who reads the questions 
alond, while they give impromptu answers, in jest or 
in earnest, as inclination err. Merry laughter 
will prove the pastime a pleasant one.) 


What is your favorite color? 
“Three cheers for the red, white, and blue !" 
What is your favorite flower ? 
“A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye.” 
Tree? 
“Give me of your bark, O Birch tree! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch tree! 
Growing by the rushing river.” 
Object in Nature? : 
“My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky.” 
Hour in the day? 
** Dinner, ye gods! what is there more respectable? 
For Rs ne who, save Byron, ever checked a 
e , 


Perfume ? 
“ Ambrosial scent diffused.” 
Gem? 
* Be shy of breast-pins ; plain, well-ironed, white, 
With small pearl buttons, two of them in sight, 
Is always genuine; while your gems may pai 
Though real diamonds, for ignoble glass.” 
Style of beauty ? ; 
“Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace.” 
Names, male and female? 
* Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 
Painters? * 
“Where heaven 
With earth and ocean meets, the setting sun.... 
Leveled his evening rays.” 
Musicians ? 
“Ye birds! that singing up to heaven's gates 
ascend.” 
Piece of sculpture ? 
**An alien image with the shackled hands, 
Called the Greek Slave.” 
Poets ? : 
“Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 
The first in majesty of thought su sed, 
The next in gracefulness, in both the last. 
The force of nature could no farther go. 
To make the third she joined the other two." 
Poetesses ? 
“There uae ink on her thumb when I kissed her 
han 
And she whispered, ‘If you shonld die, 
T'll_ write ie an epitaph, ploomy and grand.’ 
‘There'll be time enough for that,’ said I." 
Prose authors ? 
«...."Tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections, to be plain and brief.” 
Character in romance ? 
“Gentle Eva, loving Eva; 
Child confessor, true believer.” 
Character in history ? 
“The first ir ~yar, the first in peace, 
The first .a hearts that freemen own ; 
Unparalleled till time shall cease, 
He lives immortal and alone.” 
Book to take up for an hour? 
What book (not religious) would you part 
with last ? 
“Raptured, he quits each dozing sage, 
O woman, for thy lovelier page." 
What epoch would you choose to have lived in? 
“Time past and time to come are not; 
The present is our only lot.” 
Where live ? 
‘*Where'er I roam, whatever realms I gee, 
My heart, untraveled, fondly turns to thee!” 
Favorite amusement ? 
“Give me a sly flirtation, 
By the light of a chandelier, 
With music to play in the pauses, 
And nobody very near." 
Favorite occupation ? 
“I've waited and waited in vain, 
Expecting an opening to find, 
Where an honest young lawyer might gain 
Some reward for the toil of his mind.” 
Trait of character you most admire in man? 
“ Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose.” 
In woman ? 
“ Kindness in woman, not her beauteous looks, 
shall win my love.” 
Trait in each you most detest ? 
“Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I wonld.'” 
If not yourself, who would you rather be? 
“1a be a butterfly, bornin a bower.” 
What is your idea of happiness ? 
“Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
On his own ground." 
Your idea of misery ? 
“A life on the ocean wave! 
A home on the rolling deep |!" 
What is your béte noir f 
**] do not tremble when I meet 
The stoutest of my foes; 
But Heaven defend me from the friend 
Who comes, but never goes." 
What is your dream? 
“There is some ill a-brewing toward my rest, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night.” 
What do you most dread ? 
“I'd rather tell thee what is to be feared 
Than what [ fear." 
What do you believe to be your distinguishing 
characteristic ? 
“But oh! by all I fail in, love not me 
For what I am, but what I wish to be." 
If married, the distinguishing characteristic of 
your better half? 
“She was knowing in all needle-work, 
And shone in dairy, and in kitchen too, 
As in the parlor." 
What is the sublimest passion of which the hu- 
man mind is capable? 
“The noblest spur unto the sons of fame 
Is thirst of honor; and to have their name 
Enrolled in faithful history." 
What are the sweetest words in the world ? 
“ Good-night! good-night! parting is such sweet 


sorrc 


The saddest words? 

“Sadder than owl-songs on the midnight blast 
Is that portentous peonee, *{ told you so,’ 
Uttered by friends, those prophets of the past.” 

What is your aim in life? 

‘‘A mind not to be changed by time or place.” 

Your motto? 

“Run if # La like, but 


try. to k ur breath 
Work | 2. worked 


reath ; 
a man, but don’t be worked to death.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. Grorce W. H.—Trim your gingham dresses 
with ruffles of the same, or with folds cut bias, and 
piped at the top with white linen. 

Turry.—We do not care to commend one summer 
resort above another.—As is a secondary mat- 
ter with you, you will have no difficulty in finding what 
you want,—Let your wife read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. IIL, for information about travel- 
ing costumes. 

E. T. C.—To leave a visiting-card with the upper 
left-hand corner turned down signifies that an ordina- 
ry visit has been made, to turn the right-hand upper 
corner denotes a congratulatory visit, the lower left- 
hand corner signifies a parting call, the lower right- 
hand a visit of condolence. Your other question has 
already being answered in our columns. 

Apine H.—Have your black grenadine suit made 
with a single skirt and long casaque, trimmed with 
pleatings of the same, headed with a ruche of lace or 
of pinked silk. The Victoria lawn should have a belt- 
ed basque and single trimmed skirt, and be worn over 
a black silk skirt.—A white suit for a very young lady 
should have two skirts and a paletot trimmed with 
pleatings. Dress waists open in front. White waists 
with colored skirts are still worn, as they are very com- 
fortable, but a short white basque is more stylish.— 
Sixty-five or seventy inches is the size for hoops around 
the bottom.—See illustration in Bazar No. 30, Vol. IIL, 
for hints about dressing young girls’ hair.—We will 


“not recommend any sewing-machine as better than 


all others.—By sending $1 and your address to this 
office you will receive the “‘ Bazar Book of Decorum” 
by mail, prepaid.—Small ostrich tips are more used 
than long feathers, though both are seen.—Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 30 for directions about 
hats. 

Suz.—Make your white mull suit with two skirts 
and a belted basque or a paletot. Trim with ruffles. 
Valenciennes edging on the ruffles will add to its beau- 
ty. See Bazar No. 21, Vol. III., for pattern of the en- 
tire suit, or else make by the cut paper pattern of Coun- 
try Walking Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. III. 
—Very lustrous silks are called glacé—pronounced 
glassay, with the accent on the last syllable. 

T. M. L.—Make the lower skirt of your suit of the 
larger pattern, the paletot and upper skirt of the small- 
er figure. Trim with ruffles, headed by bias bands 
stitched on. Your sample will look well made by 
the design you mention. 

Eoonomy.—Wear a bustle made of hair-cloth ar- 
ranged in lengthwise puffs stitched on a flat piece. 
Wear hoops sixty-five inches around at their greatest 
size. Gore your grenadine skirt and wear with a silk 
over-skirt. 

E. C.—Moisten your silk with benzine on the wrong 
side and press with a moderately hot iron, and you will 
remove the creases. Place an old cambric cloth be- 
tween the silk ang the iron.—Gore your skirt and 
make a short basque.—Crape shawls are somewhat 
worn as belted mantles. 

Nege.ie.—With black eyes and rather dark complex- 
ion you should wear maize-color, scarlet, deep French 
blue, and perhaps green.—Wait for our next Supple- 
ment Number for full directions about riding habits. 
—Natural flowers are always pretty when worn in the 
hair.—To wind the hair over soft elastic cords is the 
least injurious plan for crimping it. 

M. L. B.—Black net waists are worn with colored 
skirts. 

M.—Braid your long and abundant hair and arrange 
a chatelaine of it. 

Bionpe.—Wear a large canopy-shaped blue silk um- 
brella with your white suits, and a white pongee um- 
brella with blue lining with black suits.—We are not 
willing to suggest any color for trimming your black 
grenadine, asit will not be stylish unless entirely black. 
A pleating of white organdy beneath the edges of black 
grenadine flounces is tasteful and Frenchy.—You are 
mistaken in thinking all black suits are sombre-looking. 
When lighted up with turquoise jewelry and a sky-blue 
cravat bow, or coral jewelry and coral-colored China 
crape scarf, a salmon bow and Etruscan gold, or with 
malachite ornaments, they are stylish and lady-like. Be 
sure to use Only silk, lace, or white pleatings for trim- 
ming them. Avoid satin as out of fashion. 

A Sussortwer.—The Bazar is mailed to subscribers 
on Monday and Tuesday. 

PrerrLexep.—We should hardly be willing on an ex 
parte statement to decide that your quondam friend is 
neither a Christian nor a gentleman, nor likely ever to 
lead sinners to repentance in the ministry for which he 
is preparing. If he has broken off your acquaintance, 
regardless of past kindnesses, there must naturally be 
some real or fancied cause for it, which, if ignorant 
thereof, you would do well to investigate. 

M. F. K.—Thanks for your favor; but really the 
dried-apple pie subject has been so thoroughly ex- 
hausted that we can’t think of returning to it again, 
especially in the season of summer pies, for which vide 
the spicy article on our first page. 

A Frienp.—We do not think that the collectors of 
foreign postage stamps are actuated by any other mo- 
tive than that of gathering up the greatest possible va- 
riety of these specimens of postal fine art.—The place 
and date should stand in a line at the upper right-hand 
corner of the sheet. 

A Texas Contrisutor sends us the following pleas- 
ant greeting from the Lone Star State: “I confess to 
have had some strong prejudices against Harper & 

Brothers until recently. I subscribed the first of this 
year for Harper's Bazar for my family. Their gratifica- 
tion and pleasure have been very great, and the ‘ good- 
wife’ has received the worth of the Bazar several times 
over in the full and splendid Supplements. I now read 
every Number as we receive it, and confess that the 
short, pithy, and sensible editorials are always welcome, 
and never out of place.” We are always gratified when 
gentlemen are sharp-sighted enough to discover that 
the Bazar is designed for them quite as much as for 
the ladies, who always read it as a matter of course, 
and that they lose something in abandoning it wholly 
to their wives and daughters. 

E. M. T.—We do not think that there is any associa- 
tion which makes it its business to import English 
domestics to America.—You had best address the 
Managers of the Home for the Friendless, who will 
answer your other inquiries more fully than we can 


P. K.—The linen dusters for carriages are the size of 
any Afghan, large enough to cover two people. They 
are made double of heavy brown or gray linen, simply 
a te at the edges and bound with bright-colored 


J. E. D.—With every disposition to oblige our read- 
ers, we can not undertake to serve as a railway guide, 
or to tell the exact routes by which they must travel, 
and whether they will find stages awaiting them; to 
say nothing of estimating “‘ the cost of dinner and ex- 
penses for four persons,” and the length of time allow- 
ed them in which to eat said dinner, knowing nothing 
of the gastronomic habits of the party. 

Anntz.—We know of nothing that will prevent per- 
spiration and sea-breezes from taking the crimp out of 
your hair.—The simplest way of arranging the hair is 
most becoming in warm weather, and is growing to be 
considered stylish. At thesea-side you can go to break- 
fast with your hair in two long hanging braids, each of 
three strands, simply tied with ribbon. After the morn- 
ing bath wear it flowing, and play a game of croquet 
while it is drying. Braid it again in the afternoon, 
and merely cross it backward and forward and fasten 
with jet pins, or loop it and tie with ribbon. Water- 
fall curls, crimps, puffs, and braids all together are 
worn with full evening toilette. 

Mrs. F. G. W.—Your plan for making your piqué 
dress is very good. For variety’s sake you can some- 
times wear it draped over a black silk skirt. 

Mrs. C. M. J.—Most of your queries were answered 
at our earliest convenience in Bazar No. 30, Vol. ITI. 
—For your sacque get drap d’été, or summer cashmere, 
such as is sold for about $2 50 a yard. 

Jennrz M.—Do not make your evening dresses ex- 
tremely long or very low-necked. Demi-trained skirts 
and three-quarter square necks are exceedingly stylish 
for Swiss muslin and organdy.—Instead of full baby 
waists make slashed basques, buttoning in front and 
almost tight-fitting. Wear with a gros grain ribbon or 
a China crape sash.—Fichus are still worn, but not so 
universally a8 they were last summer.—Long upper 
skirts are almost universal. 

Kate H.—Try this plan with shirt bosoms to prevent 

them from “ blistering.” After washing, dry the shirt 
without starching. On the morning of the day it is to 
be ironed make a bowl of cold starch—merely starch 
dissolved in cold water into which a pinch of salt and 
some parings of a spermaceti candle have been dropped. 
Wet the bosom and wristbands thoroughly with the 
starch, wring them as dry as possible, fold up closely 
in a towel for a couple of hours, and while still moist 
stretch them smoothly on the board and iron with a 
very hot iron. The best laundresses say you can get 
a good gloss and smooth surface in this way, pro- 
vided you use a very hot and smooth iron and plenty 
of strength. To keep the iron perfectly smooth rub it 
lightly over some beeswax before using. 
Exma J.—A little beef’s gall or a lump of alum will 
prevent delicate green shades from fading.—Piqné, 
Marseilles, brilliant, and any muslin with a raised fig- 
ure should be ironed on the wrong side.—The black 
and white cambrics so much worn this season require 
salt to be put in the rinsing water and in the starch.— 
Chloride of lime is very injurious to muslins, It rots 
them, and fades most colors.—Rice water is used to 
starch bright-colored muslins, . 

Moruer.—Hoops are not worn by children.—Two 
muslin skirts, flatly gored in front but full behind, 
are worn beneath summer dresses.—Drawers are nar- 
row on the limbs, and must not be long enough to show 
below the dress skirt.—Lisle thread stockings and the 
unbleached Balbriggans, long enough to extend above 
the knee, are chosen for little misses. Striped stock- | 
ings are much worn by boys, but not by girls. Elastic 
bands hanging from a belt and buttoned to the stock- 
ing to keep it in place are far better than garters for 
children. 

A. B. C. D.—For bathing shoes read New York Fash- 
ions of our present Number. 

Cuniostry.—Your sample is leno, or Mozambique. 
Make with a long casaque and single skirt trimmed 
with bias pleatings of the material, bound with silk 
and headed with a raveled ruche of silk.—Black silk 
over-skirts are worn with colored skirts, but it is con- 
sidered more stylish to wear black under-skirts and 
colored upper skirts. —The “Bazar Book of Deco- 
rum” will be sent you from this office on receipt of 
your address and $1. 

G. B.—White linen dresses trimmed with pleatings 
of the same or of thinner linen are very stylish. Pleat- 
ings are made cross-wise of the material, not bias; both 
edges are hemmed, the pleats are pressed very flatly, 
and are stitched on about an inch from the top edge. 
The bottom edge is loose. A very narrow bias band is 
sometimes stitched on to hold the pleats more securely. 
Fora white Swiss dress make an ordinary trained skirt 
like that in cut paper pattern of Bazar No, 30, Vol. III, 
and trim with three pleated ruffles. A short belted 
basque trimmed with pleatings, the neck pointed or 

three-quarter square, the sleeves plain to the elbow, 
with hanging ruffles below, will be prettier than a 
blouse waist. Wide gros grain ribbon and China 
crape sashes are much worn. 





A COMPLEXION FRESH AND 
SPOTLESS. 


Tuis important element of beauty depends 
upon the condition of the blood, and the vigor 
with which it circulates. If the vital fluid, mean- 
dering through the small veins which immedi- 
ately underlie the cuticle, is of a rich red color, 
and flows freely under the semi-transparent ex- 
terior, the complexion will be rosy, pure, and 
brilliant. Srarrorp’s Iron anp SvuLPHUR 
Powpenrs, by toning the circulating vessels, and 
depriving the blood of any impurities it may con- 
tain, soon remove pimples, blotches, and every 
species of discoloration or eruption from the face, 
arms, bosom, or any part of the body, and ren- 
der the complexion as free from blemish as a 
cloudless sky. 

Sold by druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our riskk.—Ha ti & RuckEL, 218 
Greenwich Street, N.Y. 





AnoruerR Mystery Sotven.—Chemists being un- 
able to discover the ingredients in fragrant Sozodont, 
which removes all stains from the teeth and imparts 
such a peculiar rosiness to the gums, the public are 
hereby informed that it is a preparation from the 
bark of the Quillaya Saponaria, or Soap-Tree of Chili, 
imported for the first time into this country for this 
special purpose. Such is the purifying and innocuous 
effect of this rare botanical agent, that it removes 
discolorations from the most fragile textile fabrics 








orrow 
That I shall say good-night till it be morrow." 








do here, 


Without injuring a single thread.— [Com] 





Coryine Wuert.—B: 
vented 
from the 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 


the means of the newly-in- 
vy ae Wheel patterns may be transferred 
upplement with the greatest ease. This 


whether from other patterns or from the garmen 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; nod 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A PRETTY PICTURE. 


Svupgect, ‘‘ The Doctor,” a small boy treating 
a sick cat. Very amusing. One of Prang’s $5 








chromos sent gratis to every new yearly sub- 
scriber who pays $3, with 20 cents extra for 
mailing, at once, for the PHRENOLOGICAL JourR- 
naL! New volume begins with July number. 
Address 8, R. Wexts, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


BURNETT’S*.: 





COCOAINE, 


The best Hair Dressing and Invigorator in 
the world. For sale every where. 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States, 
49,00 delivered in any part of the 

United States reached hy Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 

Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, I). 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 


The Subscriber, having located his Subscription- 
Book business in the office of Harrer & Broturrs, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 
believed, than any publisher of subscription-books. 
The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 
ing are the following: 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will he 








M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wants of all classes, being a library in itself. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women. By Mrs. 8. J.Hatr. With 
more than 200 Portraits. The interest that is now 
awakened in the public mind in regard to the rights, 
duties, and yee pl of women will commend this 
work to the liberal patronage of both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical Ius- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. With two elaborate Mars 
of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and 
several hundred Engravings. ’ 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
— A household book for every Christian fam- 
ily. 

The above are all beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offering them for sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the public and benefiting themselves. 

Persons now in the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and meaning business, will address, for full par- 


ticulars, 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Broturrs, New York. 


IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
A Sewing Machine, 


WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at tte 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York S:ate 
Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the judges :.t 
the American Institute say, “This is better than any 
of its class known to the judges ”—not these, not all 
together, but because we like it best, as a woman 
would say. It works like a charm; we can sew any 
thing we please with it; the children can’t get it out 
of order; and it is put at most reasonable terms.— 
Church Union, 


YOUR CHILDREN 


Would be delighted with an “Excelsior” Swing. 
Any child can swing itself without assistance. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Dio Lewis, and other eminent author- 
ity, as a pleasant and healthful exercise. Prices: for 
out-door use, $3 00; for the nursery, with chair and 
strap to hold child in, $3 50. Sold _by all Dealers. 
Samples sent C.0.D. Address A. H. SEAVER, | 
P.O. Box 6182, NeW York City. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 











New York, 


MAN AND WIFE, 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘“‘ Armadale,” ‘‘Moonstone,” ‘‘No Name," 
‘Woman in White,” &c. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


cz Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





United States, on receipt of the price. 








Jury 30, 1870. ] 
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BATHING DRESSES 


NEGLIGEE SHIRTS. 
A Large Variety at Low Prices, 


UNION ADAMS & (02S, 
No. 637 Broadway. 





QUMMER DRESS GOODS, &e. 


CLEARING -OUT SALE, 
To make room for the Fall Importation. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


at 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO'S. 
Printed Lawn, Paris Printed Organdies, Plain and Fig- 
ured Grenadines and Bareges, Gauze Chambrais, 
Summer hay ae Mohairs and *‘ De Bages” for Trav- 
eling Suits, Printed-Cambric Robes, and Cambrics by 
oo yard, Piques, Marseilles, French and Englis 


Prints. 
SUMMER SILKS. 
LADIES’ OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 

Morning Wrappers, White and Colored Lawn Suits, 

Bathing Suits, Misses’ Pique and Cambric Suits, 

Misses’ Plain and Embroidered Swiss D: Sun 

Bonnets and Regatta Hats, &c., at Reduced Prices, 

to close the season. Hosiery and Undergarments 

at equally low prices. The balance of the Summer 

Shawls from $2 and upward. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST., N.Y. 
LApe' & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 















DEPARTMENT. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” FOR $75. 

9 Flannel Bandsf ....0.cccscees @ $0 373¢..$0 75 
2 Barrow Coats... --@ 200.... 400 
2 fj 6 00 
6 750 
4 10 00 
4 12 00 
9 10 00 
1R 8 00 
1 hed. 5 00 
6-Pairs Socks.......0 -- 371 
2 Cambric Skirts....... aes -. 350 
2 L Cert ERUMEU ceseeees @ . 450 

$75 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


_ Challenges the world 
in perfection of work 
Ne strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
~ construction, and ra- 

pay of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 

623 BROADWAY, 
ioe New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are GrapeEp To Fit any 
Fiaurr, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIFOR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 

















WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... “ 24 
WARICING SORE foecc dncceds fds cede 26 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... * 98 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. * 30 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrious women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES McCALL, 





543 Broadway, New York. . 





Prangis Ehiomos. 


Fishing in American Waters. 


_ Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or the fish-cultnrist Scott's book 
on ‘* Fishing in American Waters” will prove a real 
vade mecum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent throughout the United States, posipaid, for 
$3 50, HARPER _& BROTHERS, 

¢ Franklin Square, N. Y. 














NEW AND MUCH-NEEDED BOOK. 


MATERNITY. 
A Popular Treatise 
FOR YOUNG WIVES AND MOTHERS. 

By G. S. Verpr, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Verdi is a well-known and successful Homeo- 

athic Practitioner, of thorough scientitic training and 
arge experience. His book has arisen from a want 
felt in his own practice, as a Monitor to Young Wives, 
a Guide to Young Mothers, and an assistant to the 
family physician. 

It deals skillfully, sensibly, and delicately with the 
perplexities of ear] married life, as connected with 
the holy duties of Maternity. 

As a family manual, the book is sure to have a large 
sale, for the information contained in it is most valu- 
able to all heads of families; it is information which 
must be had, either in conversation with physicians, 
or from such a source as this—evidently the preferable 
mode of inane for a delicate and sensitive woman. 
Plain and intelligible, but without offense to the most 
fastidious taste, the style of this book must commend 
it to careful perusal. 

The chapters on Medicines, their preparation and 
administration, on the Physical and Moral Training 
of Boys and Girls, on: Marriage and the Elements to 
be considered by Parents in the Alliances of their Chil- 
dren, and the General Su tions to Parents con- 
cerning the Education and Development of their Off- 
spring, contain facts and ideas which will prove helpful 
in many a family, and will earn for this volume an es- 
teemed place in every house it enters. 

Handsomely printed on laid paper; beveled boards, 
extra English loth, 12mo, 450 pages. Price $2 25. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 


aid, on receipt of the price, b 
_— P'y. B. FORD &CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


ests. _BNOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 
ree SAPOLIO, 
For General 
Ho hold purp 
Is BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


“Tt would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM, 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 





1809, 





2 











Abounds in sensible suggestions for keeping one's 
person in oe order, and for doing fitly and to one’s 
own satisfaction the thousand social duties that make 
up so large a part of social and domestic life.—Corre- 
spond of Cincinnati Chronicle. 

Full of good and sound common-sense, and its sug- 
gestions will prove valuable in many a social quanda- 
ry.—Portland Transcript. 

A very graceful and judici di of the 
laws of etiquette, taking its name from the Bazar 
weekly, which has become an established authority 
with the ladies of America upon all matters of taste 
and refinement.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

It is, without question, the very best and most thor- 
ough work on the subject which has ever been pre- 
sented to the public.—Brooklyn Daily Times. 











Pustisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 00. 





GREAT OFFER!!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway. 


, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
&c., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express C. O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 
a price catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
ORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Pirrsnureu, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agente, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macuine Witnovut Monry. 
For further particulars, address 
SON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Lonis, Mo. 











I will send the re- 
ceipt by which I was 
cured of Catarrh and 
Deafness free. Address 

Mrs. M. C. Leggett, 

Hoboken, N. J. 


COMPETENT LADY is desirous of giv- 

ing instruction in English branches and Mnsic 

in a private family. Would go a short distance in the 

country. For particulars, address INSTRUCTOR, 

care of Mr. Wm. T. Jones, at Harper & Brothers. 

URL YOUR HAIR!—A bottle of 

MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 

sent FREE. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls 
ON THE FIRST APrLicaTion. Address, with Stamp, 

Pror. J. M. NORTH, Parkman, Onto. 


Important to European Travellers. 
ARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 

through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 

tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 

Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 

corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Ferringe. 

Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 

er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


DIAN CU 
‘a> GD RE 
CATARRUW 


GD DEAFNESS 

















HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK: or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Gnide to Conversations in English. French, German, 
and Italian. By W. Pemproxr Ferriver. Square 
4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


Pustisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


tar" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, : 





NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


Ga Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macexrecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortu Dixon, Author 
of “‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. _ Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frevreiox W. Rosert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 638 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
pains, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 
y Joun S. C. Aunort, Author of ‘ The French Rev- 
olution,” “History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ MMustrated Histories. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thonght in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxrr, D.D., 

Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 

University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr.Gzorex Hesrxtet. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. ith upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. a 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M._D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Waterbury, With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SELF-HELP; with Mlustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvuen Smivrs, Au- 
thor of ‘The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Kevised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Joun W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
In Three Vols. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orron, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the author. 40th Thousand. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


a ee 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wikre Cottins, Author of 
* Armadale,” ‘*Moonstone,” ‘*No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

MISS THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. By Witutam Buackx, Author of ‘In Silk 
Attire,” “Love or Marriage?” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. ps 

STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rostnson, Author 
of ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” “‘ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” ‘‘Carry’s Confession,” ‘“‘ No Man's Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By the Author of 
**Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” ‘Found 
Dead,” “‘A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 
25 cents. ay 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuaruzs 
Reapr, Author of ‘“* Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&c., &. From the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of * Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 


found in any other American edition. Paper, 
75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 

HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITIOY of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 


Honsehold Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 


ta All Harper's Editions of “* Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Mlustrated. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Antuony 
Trotiorr, Anthor of “The Bertrams,” ‘Castle 
Richmond,” ‘‘ Framley Parsonage,” “ Orley Farm,” 
“Small House at Allington,” &c. With Ilustra- 
tions. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novei of American So- 


ciety. By the Author of ‘My Daughter Elinor.” 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. i 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. By the Author of “Ol- 
ive Varcoe,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





HISKERS, MUSTACHE, or HAIR war- 


ranted to grow on man or boy in 21 days, or 
money refunded. Sent free for 50 cents. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadleys’ Station, Illinois, 
$2 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Svencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


WESTERN: WORL 














NewYork, LDertftory & 
Pemily Paper im Unied 

tes, Sold ty cll News 
Dealers. Gnly 6 Cents. 








y D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


ae 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Harrver’s Weekty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harver’s Weexkty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr’s Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
prer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id aud wonderful ever known iu the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued, As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip, The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, aud cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves, 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrer’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 80 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting toget!- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, wilt 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of uine sizes at $2 60, 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commence! “ The 
Cruptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of ** Cord and Creese,” ‘* The Dodge Clul)," 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustraticns. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


_m J 

Harper's Magazi 

p sazilié, 

The June Number began the Fort)-first Vil. of TTan- 
PER’s MaGazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that ofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amery 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Pubiishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explor 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, apon 
the mechanical improvemagnts of the age, and upoy 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
apecial Editorial Departments—to which recently 4 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientiti¢ 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to bé 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publixhers are cong 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harrer's Magazine contains from fifty toone ee 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodica 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harven’s Macazanr, One Year...... $4 00 

Harrrn’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 

Harrvrr's Bazar, One Year 400 
Harper's Maeazine, Hanrven’s Weekry, and Harrrn’s 

Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazag 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yeurly, or quars 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis e*pecitied, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next afier the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. Ft is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. : 





Terms ror Apvertisine In Hanrer’s Pertonroars. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 90 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


_ Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ° 

















PACETIA. 


A Panisiay on ed 
the questions he asks his 
this ene: “ What 


is very fine,and quite fit 
frm médecin isagineire 
to a malade imaginaire. 


——_~———— 

An awfully curious bore, 

that a young lady 

was going by railway to the 

city, asked, ‘‘ What motive 

is taking you thither, my 
r 


“I believe they call it a 
locomotive, Sir,” was the 
innocent rely. 

The inquisitive stranger 
was extinguished. 


— > 
The poor dear man who 
took to glasses became a 
frightful spectacle. History 
does not relate whether the 
glasses were empty ones. 
—>——— 


A Grerat Fact Orors ur. 
—Amateur gardeners are 
the most generous of men. 
It is a pleasure with them 
to fork over their grounds, 


—_.—_—_ 
A farmer came into New 
York one day last week, - =| 
nfo get thelr photo- SMM 

80) et their pho 

aphs taken. To Sake rth \ 

e youngsters neat and 
trim for the pose, papa ask- 
ed the artist to give them 
some water to wash off the 
dust of traveling. The 

ho pher, being very 

usy, 8 ney told them they 
would find a lavatory in the 
adj ining room, and the 
lads retired to polish up 
their faces. Scarcely, how- 
ever, were the negatives taken when the countenances 
of the lads were observed to be ually becoming of 
a dusky hue; and finally, to the horror of their father, 
they became as black as crows. The photographer 
then divined the truth. They had plunged their heat- 
ed faces into one of the chemical baths used for pho- 
a The wrath was great of their fond mamma 
when two young niggers were brought back to her the 
same evening. 


Sabai tagline uaions 
Lirriz Girt. “ Oh, do look, Miss Skimble! There's 
a funny thing!” 
Governerss. ‘‘My dear, how often have I told you 
not to use that word here! You should say ‘curious’ 
or ‘remarkable.’ Recollect that!” 


ates SP see 








Smoking Carriaces—Engines. 
The lady whose blood curdied in her veins has ever 
since been very sour in her disposition. 


—<e 





How to Ensoy a Nice Em-Bracine Day at Tne 
Sra-stpe—Get on board a pleasure-boat, and let her 
hug the shore. 


iscigetecsecccaiinbapediasepnie 
A Lone Sraincoase (stare case)—A telescope. 


—_—_—_—_—_—|e 
Carita. Lerrers—Letters of administration. [Not 
always.) 





Canny (to perspiring swell). “* Would you like to get 
under the shadow of my ns Sir?” 
- _ ets 

The latest folly of Fashion is wearing the mouth 
open. The only difficulty is that, Fashion not having 
officially decided to what extent the lips are to be kept 
apart, nobody seems to know the correct thing, and 
the consequence is, that some wear the mouth only 
slightly open, while others are to be seen grinning 
from ear to ear. This new mode will necessitate a 
change in the manner of wearing walking-sticks, and 
we trust that gentlemen will take this hint. Opening 
the mouth scarcely ever risks the chance of any thing 
being lost out of the head. 

oa ee 

A gentleman, in the course of his travels in the 
West, one day descried a gountry tavern, in the porch 
of which sat one of the old- 
est white-haired men he 
had ever seen, crying like a 
child. In answer to an in- 
quiry as to the cause of his 
trouble, he replied, “My 
father has just licked me.” 

On enter ng the bar-room 
the traveler discovered an- 
other and much older man 
behind the bar, whom he 
addressed : 

“You seem to have some 
trouble here,stranger. Your 
son informs me that you 
have whipped him.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined the land- 
lord, excitedly; “I could 
not avoid it. The young 
rascal has been chasing his 
grandfather round a ten- 
acre lot, and stoning him. 
I had to interfere, stran- 

er.” 

This waseventually found 
to be a “plant” upon the 
stranger, who was paying a 
visit to discover the health- 
iness of the place, and buy 
land. Three actors, at some 
cost, had been engaged for 
the performance of son, fa- 
ther, and grandfather, to 
whom the traveler was in- 
troduced after he had pur- 
chased largely of theswamp. 

——_—~———_ 


If a tailor agrees to put 
braid on a coat, does he 
always consider the agree- 
ment binding ? 


nnn F 

We have heard of the 

base of the clifi—where do 
you find your treble? 
caeulinetitinnnas> 


Our prisons should never 
be built with wings— the 
jail-birds might fly. 


MBE Ee! AS 

What sort of leggings 
would you explore the Nile 
with ?—Alli-gaiters. 


xengjaeiiepmentD 

Why should Arabs not be 
subject to insanity ?— Be- 
cause they are a nomad 
(no-mad) race. 


If I were married, what 
river would my wife and I 
be like ?—Meeander (me and . 
her). Lends it, you Know.’ 


aN = 


\ 


nae 


SIMPLE CHARADES FOR IDLE MOMENTS. 


(Hot Weather. 90° inthe Shade. Too Hot for Guessing. 
Recommended to be taken with Cooling Drinks.) 


The principle adopted here is that on which Mr. Ol- 
lendorf has founded his method of teaching languages ; 
i. ¢., that every question contains its own answer. 


First Cuarapr. My first is a Hat, my second is a 
Box, and my whole is what you put a hat in.—An- 
swer. Hat-box. 

This gained the third prize. 

Srconp Cuarave. My first is a Boot, my second is a 
Fish (if very hot, say “‘a Jack” at once), and my whole 
is — you pull off your boots with.—Answer. Boot- 
jack. 


To this was awarded the second prize. 

Turrp Cuarave. My first is Night, my second is Cap, 
and my whole is Night-cap.—Answer (almost evident). 
*— 

his gained the first prize for its charming simplicity 
and pointed wit. 

Ripper. Ifa pig was made out of a guinea, what sort 
of a pig would he resemble ?—Answex. A guinea-pig. 

This was considered too recondite by the President 
of vy Lazy Club, and the proposer was fined in sherry- 

obblers. 

ae. Why is a man who, when at Dover, is going 
to Deal, like a gentleman at a card-table, going to deal 
for whist ?—Answer. Because he is going to Deal. 

This obtained the second prize. 

The erat peice had not been given when our parcel 
left. No adjournment had been proposed up to 5 a.m. 
Left lounging. 

SS 5 es 
THOUGHTS WITHOUT WORDS. 
(Under the same conditions as above.) 

Lazy Tuoveut (on a beautiful view from a country 
house). Position is nine points of the lawn. (N.B.— 
Might also do for a bishop.) 

Watches are nuisances. 

Exercise is not necessary to appetite. 

Wish sun wouldn’t alter its position: I mean the 
earth ought to be too hot to move. Shouldn’t move if 
I was earth. 

Ought to be thankful now that we are not doctors 
in good  comepsy nor sentinels. 

orrid idea to be in a Line regiment on active serv- 





‘Tell me, my Dear, who’s that Little Man they all 
*“ That, Uncle? Oh, that’s Lord Alberic Lackland!’ 
** Well, he’s not Much to Look at!” : 
“No, poor Fellow! But he’s awfully Hard Up, and Mamma always Likes to have a Lord at her Dances; so Papa gives him Fifty Dollars to Come—that is, 


ice near the Equator. Can’t think any more. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VERY MUCH AT SEA—A FACT. 
Nervous Younc Lapy. “Tide Rising, did you say? Oh! pray let us go back before it Rises tuo Near the Edge of the Boat!” 








[Juty 30, 1870. 





Tooru-prawinG.—A boy’s idea of having a tooth 
drawn may be summed up as follows: ‘The doctor 
hitched fast on me, pulled his best, and, just before it 
killed me, the tooth came out.” 


SESS ee 
A Paravox.—When you catch your breath, you 
lose it. 


eicsaudiccnidiliiasichaaldnan 
Tne Dress Crrote—Crinoline. 


ia ee 
Tue “ Rest” or tue WeeEK—Sunday. 
Ss ES 
A Tuovcurt over A Saumon Cutier.—Spring brings 
the cuckoo—hetter still, the cuckoo’mber. - 
a 
By a Brute or a BaocuEnor: Foop ror PowpErR— 


Babies. 
ee 
“A Cat may Loox at A Kine.”—This is obviously 
rubbish. Suppose the cat is blind, and there happens 
to be aregency. Bosh! 
ia ileal Sa le 
Astronomers are the sun’s “good-natured friends.” 
They are never tired of talking about him, and point- 
ing out his black spots. 
SAA RR ee 
Literary: “ Watts on THE Minp?”—Too often, no- 
thing. 





‘“ Adam’s Private how, al were not written as a 
sequel to “ Young’s Night Thoughts,” although it may 
be presumed that they were intended for Eve. 





Boston church-goers compiain that if their ministers 
keep on using such big words they will be compelled 
to carry dictionaries as well as — to “‘meet- 
ing” te the complaint quite local ? 








Two twin brothers in London are so much alike that 
they frequently borrow money of each other without 
knowing it. 





It is not always a mark of frankness to possess an 
open countenance. An alligator is a deceitful creat- 
ure, and yet he presents an open countenance when 
he is in the very act of taking you in. 





AN INVESTMENT. 
Seem so dotingly Fond of?” 





AGoop OL» Sont.—When 
the Fifteenth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry entered the town 
of Dawson, Georgia, in the 
spring of 1865, among those 
who welcomed them was a 
negro woman whose aq) 
pearance denoted extreme 
old age. Impelled by curi- 
osity, one of the boys rode 
up. to her and asked, “ How 
old are you, auntie ?” 

““Well, chile,” she re- 
lied, “ Tdon't *zactly know 
ow old lis; but I was here 

when C’lumbus come.” 


oo 

The reply uncourteous 
was given to an enthusiast 
who was speaking of a late 
tween a mili- 


serve the fair.” 

Reply: “Yes, none but 
the brave can live with 
some of them.” 


———_—_=>>__—_. 

Why not send a letter by 
telegraph? There are lots 
of telegraph posts. 


pa 

“We all owe something 
to our country,” said the 
citizen who went abroad 
without having paid his in- 
come-tax. 





= . A veteran was relatin; 

- his exploits to a crowd o} 
boys, and mentioned hav- 
ing been in five engage- 
ments, 

“That’s nothing,” broke 
in a little fellow; “ my sis- 
ter Sarah’s been engaged 
eleven times.” 


—_—_—2——__ 

This anecdote is new 
and very much to the point 
as a quotation for the lovers 
of business habits. Wel- 
lington wanted to select a 
scientific man, and asked 
the opinion of a clever phy- 
; sician as to the abilities of 
the person he had in view. The physician cleared his 
throat, and began a carefully Lp ary speech with, 
“No man more so, your Grace, I can—” 

“That is quite sufficient, doctor,” said the duke, 
taking up his hat. “I know how valuable your time 
is; mine, just now, is equally so. Good-morning.” 


ERE Ri 
When is a boat like a pile of snow?—When it is 
adrift. , 


re LRA «SA 
An editor, soon after he went to the printing busi- 
ness, and became entitled to the usual fiendish appel- 
lation (priniter’s devil) assigned to the ——— appren- 
tice, went to see a Pans daughter. The next 
time he went to mee ng he was considerably astonish- 
ed at hearing the minister announce his text: “My 
daughter is grievously tormented with a devil.” 





Sincu.ar Presorrerion.—One day, while an inn- 
keeper's wife was lying sick, several of her neighbors 
came to condole with her upon the occasion. Some 
of them prescribed one thing, and some another. A 
sagacious old matron remarked that “she would be 
much better if she could get a sound sleep.” 

“Then,” said a little boy who was present, “ ye'll 
better tak’ = mither to the kirk, for she aye gets a 
gude sound sleep there.” 

A 

As Broap as 11 1s Lonc.—A German statistical writer 
remarks that the invention of the sewing-machine has 
enabled one woman to sew as much as a hundred could 
sew by hand a century ago; but, he continues, one 
woman now demands as much clothing as a hundred 
did a century ago—so that matters are not much 
changed after all. 

V————SeS 

A gentleman asked a little girl what it was that made 
a person feel so when another tickled him. 

““T suppose it is the laugh creeping over him,” was 
the instant reply. 





“How do you define ‘black as your hat?” said a 
schoolmaster to one of his pupils. 

‘““Darkness that may be felt,” replied the youthful 
wit. 

eee 

A physician, who is something of a wag, called on a 
colored Baptist minister, and propounded a few puz- 
zling questions. ‘Why is 
it,” said he, “that you are 
not able to do the miracles 
that the Apostles did? 
They were protected against 
poisons and all kinds of 
perils; how is it that you 
are not protected in the 
same way ?” 

The colored brother re- 
sponded promptly : “ Don’t 
know about that, doctor. I 
’spect Lis. I have tooken 
a mighty sight of strong 
medicines from you doc- 
tors, and I is alive yet.” 

a 


An editor says: “A man 
who is owing us a little bill 
said he would call last week 
and pay us, if he was alive. 
He still appears on the 
street, but, as he did not 
call, itis naturally supposed 
he is dead, and is walking 
around to save funeral ex- 
penses.” 

—_—_—_——_ 

A girl, hearing the lady 
of the house, at dinner, 
ask her husband to brin 
“Dombey and Son” wit 
him when he came home to 
tea, had two extra plates 
on the supper-table for the 
supposed visitors. 


———__—~.>—_ -— 
When may a man proper- 
ly lead others ?—When he’s 
got ahead. 
OS 
A Boston writer, in al- 
luding to the musical taste 
of the Hub, says: “Our 
ears have been cultivated 
till they overshadow our 
other organs.” 


—_—_.————_ 
SrErPING-sTONES TO Av- 
VANOCEMENT IN Lire—Pave- 
ments. 
—————>—>—__— 

A. young gentleman of 
only six was beset by a bab 
of eighteen months with 
decided manifestations of 
fondness. 

“Don’t you see, Johnny, 
that the baby wants to see 
you ?”. said the mother. 

“Yes ’m—at’s ’cause he 
tates me for his papa,” was 
the explanation. 





















